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NEWS OF .THE WEEK. 
—-@——— 
SARRIEN has been selected as the new Premier of 





e France.’ Sixty-six years of age, he was one of the most 
trusted of M. Combes’s lieutenants, and is a typical Radical Re- 
publican. His appointment marks a return to the old principles 
of the Bloc, as against M. Rouvier'’s policy of conciliating | 
hostile groups. M. Léon Bourgeois, who takes the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs, belongs to the same political school as the new 

Premier, and enjoys the prestige of a man who has virtually 

refused in the past both the Presidentship and the Premier- 
ship. The only sensational appointments are those of M. Briand 
to the Ministry of Public Instruction and Worship, and M. 
Clemenceau to the Ministry of the Interior. The first is a young 
man who made his name as the Reporter of the Separation 
Bill,and has gained a high reputation for sincerity and ability. 
He belonged originally to the Revolutionary Socialist group, 
but has now ceased to act with his party. The return to public 
life of M. Clemenceau, who has so long played a great un- 
oficial part in moulding French opinion, is an event of very 
special interest. Three members of the Rouvier Cabinet 
retain their portfolios, and we are glad to see among them 
M. Etienne, the Minister of War, who is perhaps of all French 
statesmen the one best known in England. 


Friday’s news in regard to the Morocco Conference shows 
that no agreement has yet been reached, and that there is a 
very serious fear of the Conference breaking up without 
result. The particular point of disagreement is the question 
of the organisation of the police force at Cusa Blanca, one 
of the Moroccan ports. As to the other seven sea-ports 
there is a general agreement that the force shall be officered 
by French or Spanish officers. The Germans desire that at 
Casa Blanca, at any rate, the force should have officers from a | 
neutral Power. They insist, that is, that the police force | 
must be international, and not merely Franco-Spanish, in one 
Moroccan port at least, in order to give recognition to the | 
principle of internationalism. The French, on the other | 
hand, refuse any concession on this point, because they are 
determined not’ to recognise internationalism in any shape. 
That it will be possible fo find a compromise between views 
80 conflicting seems very doubtful. The best that one can 
say is that while there is life there is hope, and that as long as 
the Congress has not actually dispersed it is just possible 
that an agreement may be arrived at. 





A terrible colliery disaster occurred last Saturday morning 
at Lens, in the Pas-de-Calais district, Nearly eighteen hundred | 





men were at work in the mine of the Courriéres Company, 
when a series of violent explosions took place, with the result 
that close upon eleven hundred men lost their lives. The 
exact cause of the accident is as yet undiscovered ; fire-damp 
has hitherto never been known in the Pas-de-Calais district, 
and the miners have worked with open lights; but, however 
generated, poisonous gas and fire were responsible for a death- 
roll larger than any yet recorded in the annals of mining 
catastrophes. This shocking calamity, which has evoked 
widespread sympathy with the victims, has had one remark- 
able sequel. At the request of the Kaiser, the salvage corps 
of the Hibernia Mines at Gelsenkirchen, in Westphalia, at once 
proceeded to the scene of the disaster, and being equipped 
with a special respiratory apparatus unknown in France, were 
enabled to lend most valuable assistance in clearing the 
galleries and recovering the bodies. This peaceful invasion of 
French territory by uniformed Germans bent on an errand 
of mercy and help has not unnaturally created a deep impres- 
sion on a nation which has always found it easier to forgive 
than to forget. 


The secession of Baron Banffy has done much to discredit 
the Coalition in the eyes of the Hungarian people. That 
organisation now appears as a rudderless ship with its crew at 
cross-purposes, and the electors may well ask why such a 
crisis has been created if the agitators were not sure of their 
policy. There has been a flood-tide of explanation and 
declaration. M. Kossuth has stated that the policy of the 


| Coalition is the maintenance of the 1867 Agreement, and he 


welcomes the loss of Baron Banffy as the party's gain. 
M. Rakovsky, the Vice-President of the late Chamber, has 
issued a‘ manifesto declaring that while he adheres to the 
Coalition, he regards its demands on the military question as 
mistaken. Count Albert Apponyi is left as the only upholder 
of these demands, and in an inflammatory address he insists 
that the liberties of Hungary are at stake, and that any 
secession, however minute, is a betrayal of the people. Mean- 
while, Count Tisza has issued a most damaging criticism of 
Coalition tactics, urging that the only hope for Hungary is a 
frank return to the dualist traditions of Francis Dedk. It isa 
whimsical situation, for Constitutional government has been 
virtually superseded because of the refusal of the Coalition to 
yield on certain points which all the leaders, with one excep- 
tion, declare that they have given up. 


In the House of Commons on Friday week the second reading 
of the Land Tenure Bill was moved by Mr. Agar-Robartes. 
Its principle was that the capital of a tenant farmer should be 
exempt from confiscation. The Bill cheapened and simplified 
the method of compensation for tenants’ improvements, and 
gave a tenant the right at the expiration of his tenancy to 
claim compensation for all additions to the agricultural value 
of his holding, exempting certain improvements from the 
necessity of receiving the landlord’s consent. Compensation 


| would be allowed for damage done to crops by game which 


the tenant was not entitled to kill, and also for unreason- 
able disturbance of a tenancy, to save him against dismissal 
on political or religious grounds. An amendment condemn- 
ing the measure was moved by Lord Helmsley and supported 


| by Mr. Hicks Beach, on the ground that it would weaken the 


interests of landlords in their property and discourage the 
employment of capital on‘land. After speeches in favour 
of the Bill by Sir Edward Strachey and the Secretary for 
Scotland, and against by Mr. Long, the amendment was 
rejected by 332 votes to 77,.and the second reading carried 
by a majority of 253. We have every desire to see tenants 
encouraged to improve their farms wisely, and to enjoy the 
fruits of such improvements, but it must never be forgotten 
that injudicious legislation might impose an intolerable 
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burden on the landlords. Nothing is more difficult than to 
value improvements fairly. 


ee 
In the House of Lords on Friday week Lord Avebury raised 
the question of the Sunday opeying of shops. The evil of Sunday 
trading, he asserted, was spreading; it affected the health and 
welfare of the community ; and in his efforts to render the law 
which pronounced it illegal effective and just he wasacting at the 
earnest request and with the support of the shopkeepers them- 
selves. The Motion was supported by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who urged immediate inquiry, while admitting the danger 
of legislating overmuch. In regard to the Jewish Sabbath— 
one of the chief obstacles in the way of legislation—the Arch- 
bishop observed that the Jews would not be subjected to 
undue hardship if they were obliged, in the public interest, to 
obey any rules which we, as a Christian community, found it 
necessary to lay down for the observance of Sunday. Lord 
Tweedmouth, replying for the Government, said that the 
Home Office recognised the urgency of the matter and the 
need of a full and authoritative inquiry. He accordingly 
proposed to accept the Motion on the understanding that the 
subject should be referred to a joint Committee of the two 
Houses,—an announcement welcomed on both sides of the 
House. 


On Monday in the Commons Sir James Kitson moved a 
Resolution declaring that the House recognised that the 
result of the recent General Election had been a demonstra- 
tion of the fidelity of the British people to Free-trade, and 
announced its determination to resist all proposals savouring 
of Protection. The Motion may be described as a declaratory 
judgment of Parliament, ratifying the verdict of the country. 
Mr. Balfour, who spoke first on the Opposition side, began by 
saying that the Resolution was in effect a vote of censure upon 
the Opposition, a novel Parliamentary operation, since it went 
out to meet trouble before it arose. Criticising the wording 
of the Motion, he asked five questions, Did the Government 
condemn as Protection only the two expedients of a general 
tariff upon foreign goods and the taxation of foreign corn ? 
If they condemned Protection absolutely, would they abolish 
existing Protective taxes, such as those on tobacco and cocoa, 
which were not balanced by a corresponding Excise? Would 
they include in their condemnation the protection of labour, 
such, for example, as the prohibition of the importation of 
foreign workmen during a strike? Would they abolish 
Protection in India,—a country over the finances of which 
they had absolute control? Did they wish to commit the 
House for six years to a refusal to discuss any attempt to 
broaden the basis of taxation even for purposes of national 
defence or social reform? The new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would be hard pressed to raise funds for the many 
enterprises he was pledged to. Was the House to pass a 
self-denying ordinance wholly forbidding the consideration of 
new methods in the case of an emergency merely because they 
were vulgarly labelled Protective? We have dealt with Mr. 
Balfour's dialectical subtleties elsewhere, and will only record 
here our satisfaction that they did not in any way impress 
the House. The new Members have happily enough common- 
sense to agree with the Hermit of Prague that “ what is, is,” 
and are not in the least inclined to admit that there is no 
real distinction between Free-trade and Protection, or that 
“Tariff for revenue only” is an unscientific’principle quite 
unworthy of the consideration of the political philosopher. 


Mr. Chamberlain, who followed, eross-examined the 
Government on similar lines. The Resolution as it stood 
was “pure nonsense,” and would not be acted upon by 
any House of Commons which voted it. Like his leader, 
he asked for some exact interpretation of its meaning, 
and since this was not forthcoming, he moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. The Prime Minister most justly 
complained of Mr. Balfour's frivolous and_hair-splitting 
treatment of the question. As to his questions, he had no 
direct answer to give. “They are utterly futile, nonsensical, 
and misleading.” After some remarks by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, the House divided on the Motion for adjourn- 
ment, which was defeated by a majority of 290. In the 
subsequent debate Mr. Snowden, the Labour Member for 
Blackburn, declared that whatever improvement had been 
wrought in the condition of the people during the last sixty 


with Mr. Chamberlain that we should see if it w : 
effect such changes in our industrial system Wp wean 
equip us for the coming international struggle. He aj 

with his proposals, but he refused to fall down and worshi 
god of Free-trade. It was “merely a condition, ang re 
active force.” Mr. Snowden’s speech tends to bear ™ 
our contention that Socialism and Protection arg — 
antagonistic creeds. a 





Mr. F. E. Smith, in a brilliant maiden speech, did not deal 
with the Resolution, but with the electioneering methods of 
the Government. Phrases such as “that tabernacle, furroy 
or whatever is the temporary rendezvous of the party” gi 
something to lighten a somewhat dull debate. The debate 
was concluded by Sir Edward Clarke, who warned th, 
Opposition of the danger of an adherence to the policy of 
Tariff Reform, and declared that he would sooner vote for 
Home-rule than for a tax on food. With the bulk of his 
speech we are in hearty agreement, for its underlying inten. 
tion was distinctly Free-trade. At the same time, we cannot 
wonder that the Tariff Reformers who supported Sir Edwarj 
Clarke at the polls feel somewhat indignant that he did not 
make his position more clear before the election. It is also, 
wonder to us how Sir Edward Clarke, feeling as he does, could 
support Mr. Balfour's candidature in the City. These, how. 
ever, are matters of private concern, and need not intérfors 
with our satisfaction in welcoming so valuable a recruit to the 
Free-trade cause. 


On Tuesday the Opposition moved their amendments, The 
first was that of Mr. Stuart-Wortley asking for the omission 
of the words recording the verdict of the country. After 
short speeches from Mr. Balfour and the Solicitor-General, 
the amendment was rejected on a division by 445 votes to 18, 
Mr. Wyndham then moved an amendment pledging the House 
to resist any “ proposal involving artificial protection against 
legitimate competition,” but reserving the right to consider 
any tariff for the purposes of revenue, retaliation, or Imperial 
union, His speech, which was vigorous and clear, covered 
the ground familiarin such orations. Directly Mr. Wyndbam 
sat down the Prime Minister moved the Closure, which was 
carried by a majority of 348, and the House divided on Sir 
James Kitson’s Resolution, which was carried by 474 votes 
to 98, a majority of 376. It is worth noting that from twenty 
to thirty Unionists of Free-trade inclinations who voted for 
Mr. Stuart-Wortley’s amendment and against the Closure 
refrained from voting against the Resolution. Some seven 
Unionist Free-traders, including Lord Robert Cecil, had the 
courage of their opinions, and voted with the Government on 
the main Resolution. The general result of the discussion has 
been, we think, good from the Free-trade point of view. That 
not one hundred Members could be induced to support the 
Unionist leaders in condemning a Free-trade Resolution is a 
great fact. 


The working of the Aliens Act was again under discussion 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday. Mr. Gladstone 
stated that there had been no revision of rules: he had 
only revoked one order—that fixing twelve as the number 
constituting a ship an immigrant ship—but instructions 
had been issued to immigration officers and Boards in the 
direction of leniency to the sick and of giving the benefit of the 
doubt to those claiming to be refugees. The Act aimed at 
checking the immigration of undesirable aliens, but, in his 
judgment, it was never intended that its provisions should be 
applied with a rigidity which excluded consideration of whether 
refusal of leave to land would involve great hardship and 
suffering to women and children. Sir W. Evans-Gordon, on 
the contrary, would separate a girl of nine from her friends 
and send her back because she was ill. With regard to 
political refugees, the circular stated that “ the statements of a 
man claiming to be a political or religious refugee may be 
insufficient or inaccurate, yet he may be exposed to serious 
risk from political causes if he is forced to return.” Sir 
Edward Carson acquitted the Home Secretary of having over- 
ridden the Act; he had only told the immigration officers what 
was their duty when they were in doubt. The late Solicitor 
General, in other words, sees clearly that a rigid and uncom- 
promising application of the provisions of the Act would have 
endangered the right of asylum, and for his outspoken declara- 





years was due to other causes than Free-trade, and he agreed 





tion has been vigorously rebuked by the Opposition Press. 
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labour question was a ~ 4 in ~ 
esday evening by Major ly, who move 

onion eels a the pe f that under the Conven- 
ye t 1904, which was based on that of 1860, British Consuls 
4 orien ie acting as recruiting agents. In reply, Mr. 
Winston Churchill made a long statement explaining the 
delegation of their functions by the Consuls to Transvaal 
immigration officials. When the outstanding licenses had 
been dealt with, the Government proposed to instruct the 
Consuls to resume those delegated functions, and thus to 
prevent any further exportation of coolies. It would depend 
on the Transvaal Assembly whether it was ever resorted to 
vain, As soon as the Constitution was settled, the Govern- 
ment would fix a date at which the Ordinance would cease. 
Should the Transvaal Legislature when constituted make 
new proposals, they would be carefully examined, and vetoed 
if found to be in conflict with the fundamental principles of 
liberty. Mr. Balfour, who followed, profoundly regretted the 
menacing language used by Mr. Churchill to the mineowners, 
and could not see how self-government could be carried on if 
the Government refused to allow the Colonists to be masters 
in their own house in regard to the industry on which their 
whole prosperity depended. This Downing Street interference 
could only lead to disaster. 


‘The Chinese 


Sir Edward Grey in reply contended that a refusal to 
aid the Transvaal to obtain Chinese labour except under 
proper conditions ought not to be described as thwarting 
the Colony. Recruiting in China could not go, on 
without diplomatic machinéry, and it was the duty of the 
Government to say that this machinery would not be 
used in any part of the world for an improper purpose. 
He declined to believe that when the Transvaal had got 
responsible government, freely elected, on a proper suffrage, 
and with a full sense of responsibility, there would be a moral 
conflict between the Colony and the Mother-country. If the 
Transvaal decided to continus the importation of Chinese 
labour, he believed there would be no difficulty in arriving at 
an agreement between the self-governing Transvaal and the 
Mother-country that the importation should continue only 
under conditions which were neither offensive nor repugnant to 
public sentiment in this country or in the other great self- 
governing Colonies. Mr. Chamberlain followed in a speech 
in which he solemnly warned the Government of the dangers 
of interference with a self-governing Colony, and condemned 
their policy as injudicious and impossible. 





On Thursday Major Seely moved to reduce the vote for 
204,100 men on the Home and Colonial establishments of the 
Empire, exclusive of those serving in India, by 10,000 men. 
Profoundly as we disagree with Major Seely’s Motion, we are 
glad that it was made and pressed to a division, for it showed 
that even in a House of Commons so Radical as the presenf 
only fifty-six Members could be induced to vote for the reduc- 
tion, and that the majority against, in a House in which not 
many more than half the Members were present, was two 
hundred and forty. Mr. Balfour, who spoke, made on the 
whole an excellent speech, but it was marked by one curious 
slip. He declared that “in India alone” we have a great 
dependency with a land frontier, thus forgetting Egypt. We 
are far too apt to think that the sands which surround Egypt 
make her into an island. We must never forget that these 
sauds have been again and again crossed by armies. It is 
true that sea-power would probably enable us to prevent an 
invasion by the El Arish route. The construction by the 
Turks of the Pilgrimage Railway, which runs inland, has, 
however, altered the problem, and it is by no means incon- 
ceivable that the Turks, in conjunction with a European 
Power, might attempt a land invasion of Egypt, pushing 
their railway through the Sinai Desert, as we have shown in 
the Soudan that such railways can be pushed. Mr. Balfour, 
we note with satisfaction, made use of a caution which has 
been so often given in these columns, and adopted our formula, 
that though you can improvise soldiers you cannot improvise 
officers, 


Mr. Haldane’s contribution to the debate was in every way 
as sound, and showed as wise and comprehensive a view of 
the situation, as his original speech on the Army Estimates, 
Though he could not agree to the proposed reduction, he 





admitted fully the advisability, if possible, of organising our 
Army upon a less extravagant basis than at the present time, 
and declared, what we believe is nothing less than the trath, 
that we may find there are possibilities of economy which 
have been overlooked. One of the most interesting portions 
of his speech dealt with the possibility of substituting depdts 
for linked battalions, but we agree with him in inclining to 
the belief that we should be most unwise to abandon the 
present system. Even if the depdts would train men as well 
as the linked battalions, which we think is quite possible, the 
abolition would very greatly interfere with our Reserve system. 
Indeed, if we are to make full use of our Reserves, the linked 
battalions would have to reappear under another name, 
Incidentally, we are glad to note that Mr. Haldane touched 
upon the possibility of reducing the size of the garrison at 
Malta. In regard to the Volunteers, Mr. Haldane showed 
once again how firm is his grasp of the true principle in regard 
tothem. We ought, he declared, to aim at getting quantity 
rather than quality in the reservoir from which we are to 
expand. “You will have time in which to turn your quantity 
into quality.” He insisted also on the necessity for a larger 
supply of officers and artillery, and, above all, on the need of a 
skeleton organisation. Perhaps the most satisfactory thing 
in a thoroughly satisfactory speech was the proof given that 
Mr. Haldane, in regard to military affairs, speaks from a fall 
mind, and not in any sense from a mere brief supplied him by 
the War Office to meet the Parliamentary exigencies of the 
moment. Every word shows that his mind has really bitten 
on the Army problem. 


Mr. Arnold-Forster’s speech showed a reasonable temper, 
and we are entirely with him in his remarks in regard to such 
absurdities as the proposal to substitute arbitration and the 
rbetoric of universal-peace orations for military preparations. 
We cannot, however, follow him when he speaks of Mr. Haldane 
proposing “to substitute for our Regular Army an incoherent, 
unorganised, and undisciplined force.” That is in no sense a 
fair description of any of the ideas even tentatively shadowed 
forth by the Secretary of State for War. The Prime Minister 
ended the debate by a speech which shows that he has no in- 
tention of yielding to any crude demand for Army reduction. 
We are with him in his denial of the proposition so often 
made that the only way to reduce the Army Estimates is by: 
reducing the men. “Of course, reducing the men is the 
easiest way of producing an effect upon the Estimates, but 
there may be a less costly organisation for the same number 
of men.” Mr. Lowe, he declared, used to insist that even if 
you do not save very large sums over sealing-wax and wafeérs, 
yet if you make no effort to save on these details you will be 
extravagant in other matters. That is sound sense, and we 
believe that Mr. Haldane by saving over a large number of 
such small items may not only be able to reduce the total 
cost of the Army, but may greatly increase its efficiency. 
Efficiency and economy are natural companions. Bfficiency 
and extravagance are hardly ever to be found together. 


The names of those appointed to serve on the Royal Com- 
mission on Canals and Waterways—promised last December— 
and the terms of reference were announced last week. The 
Commission is to inquire and report on the present condition 
and financial position of canals; the causes which have pre- 
vented their being improved by private enterprise; the facilities 
desirable to complete a system of through communication by 
water between commercial, industrial, and agricultural centres, 
and between such centres and the sea; the prospect of benefit 
to the trade of the country compatible with a reasonable return 
on the probable cost ; and the expediency of canals being made 
or acquired by public bodies or trusts, and the methods by which 
funds for the purpose could be obtained and secured. Lord 
Shuttleworth will act as Chairman, and the Commission in- 
cludes Lord Brassey, Lord Farrer, and Mr. Inglis, the general 
manager of the Great Western Railway; and Mr. Snowden 
and Mr. Vivian, both Labour Members. Mr. W. B. Duffield will 
act as secretary. The constitution of the Commission affords 
promise of a fruitful inquiry into a disused national asset of 
great value. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Se ee 


MR. BALFOUR AND THE FISCAL DEBATE. 


R. BALFOUR is rightly recognised as one of the 
chief men of the British Empire. Not only his past 
services to the State, but his position as Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and head of one of the great parties of the State, 
confer on him a place of the highest distinction. The 
official Unionists throughout the nation look to him for 
inspiration and guidance, and there are thousands of 
neutral men of all kinds who before they form their views 
desire to know what is Mr. Balfour's opinion. In these 
circumstances, his intervention in the Fiscal debate of this 
week was looked forward to with the keenest interest. It 
was felt that now at last Mr. Balfour would give the 
country a lead, and a clear lead. During the last 
two and a half years of his tenure of office he had 
taken up the position that the Fiscal question was 
not before the country or the House of Commons, and 
that therefore he was not called upon to make any pro- 
nouncement in regard to it from his place in Parliament. 
At’ the General Election he found another excuse for not 
speaking out in his declaration that the cause of the 
Union was in danger, and that he wished to concentrate 
attention upon the risks involved in Home-rule. When, 
however, the question of Free-trade and Protection was 
brought before the House of Commons in a direct and 
simple form, as it was by Sir James Kitson’s Motion, 
it was expected that Mr. Balfour, unmuzzled and unre- 
strained by the considerations that weighed with him in 
the previous Parliament, would not only be able to tell the 
country what was his exact position, but to tell them in 
language which none could misunderstand. 


We do not think we are exaggerating when we say that 
Mr. Balfour’s speech has proved the cause of profound 
disappointment throughout the country. Instead of a plain 
and clear statement in regard to the issue which still divides 
opinion so deeply, he treated the nation to the most barren 
and futile of exercises in the art of dialectic. Instead of 
giving men the lead they expected of him upon what is 
essentially a matter of practical politics, he played with the 
whole problem by means of a series of questions, ingeniously 
dévised ‘to show that Free-trade and Protection are both 
unrealities, and that those who take either side in the con- 
troversy are really fighting with shadows. A speech more 
deplorable and more unworthy of a great issue or a great 
man has seldom been heard in the House of Commons, and 
we do not wonder that the new Members, who had heard 
so much of Mr. Balfour’s powers as a speaker and as 
a leader of men, turned in astonishment to ask whether it 
was possible that this was all the Leader of the Opposition 
had to say on a problem which has divided the nation 
into hostile camps for the last two and a half years, 
and has broken to pieces one of the great parties 
in the State. Instead of an earnest and straightforward 
declaration of policy, they listened to a string of clever 
sophistries and evasions inspired by that cynical spirit 
which declares of every political problem, “It isn’t new, 
and it isn’t true, and it doesn’t matter.” 


It might perhaps be best to leave “the eternal trifler” 
and his subtle interrogatories without further comment, for 
in reality they contribute nothing, and were meant to con- 
tribute nothing, to the question of Free-trade and Protec- 
tion. In case, however, it may be deemed necessary that 
some notice should be taken of them, we may meet them on 
their own ground with another series of quéstions. In such 
dialectic as Mr. Balfour uses the question is the best weapon 
of defence as well as of offence. The first question, then, 
which we would put to Mr. Balfour is to ask him whether 
he does or does not agree that in times of peace the only 
justification for interference by the State with trade— 
that is, with buying and selling—is (1) the raising of 
revenue, or (2) the restraint of exchanges where moral 
problems are involved, as in the selling of intoxicants, 
poisons, or explosives. Secondly, we would ask him, if he 
does not accept the principle of tariff for revenue only, 
whether he believes that the material wealth of a nation 
can be increased by taxation,—whether, that is, he holds 
that the benefits of exchanges can be increased by 
restraining them or interfering with their natural course. 








Pee 

So much for the general questions which we 
like to see answered by Mr. Balfour. Next, we should : 
to ask him some specific questions arising out of ~ 
which he put to the Government. Mr. Balfour 5 ke 
the existing Protective duties in this country Don « 
contend that these so-called Protective duties on be 
fuctured tobacco and manufactured cocoa Ra 
posed with a Protective intention, and not with - 
intention of raising revenue? Is he aware that te 
of the objections held by Free-traders to indirect tame 
is that duties which are not intended to be Protective 
have sometimes an incidental Protective effect? *: 
not know, further, that such slight incidental Protect; 
has to be tolerated because it is impossible to . 
sufficient revenue without recourse to indirect ‘sneen’ 
Has he failed to realise that this incidental Protection j 
not counterbalanced by an equivalent Excise-duty teehaaae 
in many cases the levying of such Excise-duty would excead 
in cost the value of the tax? Next we would ask: Is My 
Balfour not aware that in the case of India it is necessary 

. : , SSary 
to raise revenue by Custom-duties because in an Oriental 
country the difficulties of raising large sums of money } 
direct taxation are almost insuperable? Is he not aware 
again, that in India, and also in Egypt, Excise-duties ars 
imposed in all cases where the tax at the ports would 
otherwise have any serious Protective result? The Pro. 
tective result is only tolerated in cases where it is not 
worth while to invoke the complicated and costly machinery 
of an Excise-duty. Where Excise would raise a revenue 
worth raising it is employed. 

Mr. Balfour in his last question urged the Government 
to admit that jn times of great national emergency, or 
for the purpose of carrying out some great social reform, 
it might be right to broaden the basis of taxation, “even 
though it be found practically impossible to carry out that 
broadening process without putting on Custom-duties that 
shall not be exactly and nicely balanced by Excise.” In 
our opinion, this was the worst and most reckless thing 
said by Mr. Balfour in his speech, for in this question he 
gives encouragement to one of the most dangerous 
tendencies of the modern Protectionist spirit. To put the 
matter plainly and clearly, the latter-day Protectionist 
realises that it is almost impossible to get the people of 
a modern democratic State to agree to interfere with and 
impede exchanges when the only reason advanced is a Pro- 
tective one. The people instinctively recoil from the 
paradox that taxation is a good thing in itself,—a betie 
ficent goddess who will automatically increase the wealth: 
of nations. .The only practical method of introducing 
Protection is to make it necessary for some reason or other 
to raise large sums of money for State purposes. . When 
that necessity exists, or seems to exist, and when it can 
be shown that further direct taxation is not possible, 
recourse must be had to indirect taxation. But granted 
the need for large and general indirect taxation, it is 
comparatively easy to persuade people not to bother, 
themselves about the incidental Protective effects of such 
general indirect taxation. “You have got to raise revenue 
by a general tariff. Why grudge the British farmer or 
the British manufacturer the small amount of advantage. 
which he will get thereby? The Treasury will get plenty 
out of the foreigner, and incidentally there will be more 
work here.” So runs the argument. The fact that the 
recourse to indirect taxation on a large scale is sure 
to itivolve Protection tends to make the convinced Pro- 
tectionist desire expenditure for its own sake. He realises 
that it will necessitate recourse to general indirect 
taxation: This is what happened in America. After 
the bulk of the Debt incurred during the Civil War had 
been paid off, the Americans found themselves faced by 
a situation which would, if it continued, oblige them to 
take off indirect taxation. They realised that they would 
soon have no heed for the money raised by Custom-duties. 
In these circumstances, large expenditure was felt to be 
a vital necessity by those who desired to maintain and 
increase the Protective character of the tariff. Accordingly 
the pension system, under which the United States gets 
rid of some thirty millions sterling a year, was devised as 
an excuse for more indirect taxation, and so for a Pro- 
tective tariff. If the country were committed to the 
expenditure of a vast sum on pensions, it would be 
necessary to raise money by indirect taxation, and indirect 
taxation involved Protection. As long as it is necessary 
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to raise large sums by a general tariff, but only so long, 


joni Is safe. 
e ote “thst ; Mr. Chamberlain, and now, unfortu- 

Ns Mr Balfour, are beginning to talk about the 
arr for great and increasing expenditure on social 
reforms. To put it brutally, this means that the Tariff 

ieee are beginning to realise that they will not 
ey able to introduce Protection unless they can show 
the need for further indirect taxation. If the nation 
commits itself to spending a quarter of a million a year 

ent of Members, five millions a year on feeding 
. Py ol-children, three millions a year on public works 
fot the unemployed, two millions a year on a great 
housing scheme, a million a year on the creation of 
small holdings, three-quarters of a million extra on im- 
roving primary education, and ten millions @ year on old- 
pensions, we should at once have a magnificent excuse 
for raising some twenty-two millions a year by means of a 
general tariff. But granted a general tariff of this kind, 
it would be the easiest. thing in the world to give it an 
all-round Protectionist character. Certain trades would 
no doubt benefit more than others, but everybody would 
appear to get a little. In these circumstances, it behoves 
a those who are determined to maintain Free-trade, and 
not least the Labour Members, to keep a very close and 
anxious watch upon all proposals for increased expendi- 
ture on social objects. Many of these schemes will no 
doubt be excellent in themselves, and will appeal strongly 
to the Radical and Labour Party. If, however, they 
acquiesce in them without first counting the cost and 
ascertaining how the money can be raised, they will soon 
find themselves caught in the toils of Protection. Just 
as the thirty millions sterling a year voted by Congress 
for pensions to the veterans of the war riveted the tariff 
on the backs of the people of the United States, so 
indulgence in any great scheme of Socialistic expenditure 
will be almost certain to end in the introduction of 
Protection into this country. 

Remember that the Protectionist only asks for a very 
little to begin with. When once he has got that little, he 
knows quite well that he will be able to foster it and 
develop it until it blossoms into a full-blown flower. 
It will be useless for the Socialists and the Radicals 
to console themselves with the thought that their own 
intentions are not Protectionist. The tariff-monger cares 
for none of these things. All he asks is to be allowed a 
good large dose of indirect taxation in the form of Custom- 
duties. That granted, he will do the rest. To obtain 
this boon he will be perfectly willing to meet the Socialists 
in the handsomest way, and to vote public money for any- 
thing and everything that the working man desires. If 
Mr. Balfour had been wise, he would not have spoken so 
openly in his fifth question of broadening the basis of 
taxation to carry out some great social reform. There he 
hoisted the colours of Protection, and allowed us to see 
clearly the flag under which he and Mr. Chamberlain 
intend to sail. If our working men want to keep the 
blessings of untaxed food, they will fire upon that flag 
whenever and wherever they see it, and will refuse to be 
deceived by the excuse that though it is flown at the 
main, the Socialist pennant will also be run up at the 
mizzen. 





THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 

HE new French Ministry will bave serious work to do, 
and its composition, therefore, is of unusual signifi- 
cance. The controversy with Germany, which has by no 
means ended, must be conducted to a peaceful, and yet 
honourable, end. The struggle with the Church must be 
fought through so as to secure the separation between 
Church and State voted by the Chambers by such heavy 
majorities without, if possible, evoking angry demonstra- 
tions in districts such as Brittany and Auvergne, where 
the “devoted” peasants are numerous as well as 
determined. And lastly, the General Election, which 
occurs in about two months’ time, must be so super- 
vised that the electors, however passionately moved, 
shall create no dangerous disturbances. It is, therefore, 
most significant that the new President—who, though 
inexperienced in his present function, knows France as 
thoroughly as his predecessor—has favoured the formation 
of the most Radical Ministry which has held power under 
this Republic. M. Sarrien, the new Premier, is a convinced 





Radical of a very strong type, who, though hitherto 
declining office, has for years been described as “the 

ower behind the throne.”. So completely is he trusted by 

is party that, to the amazement of many, M. Clemenceau, 
the editor of L’ Aurore, perhaps the most determined, and 
certainly the most influential, Radical in France, in spite 
of his lifelong reluctance to take office, has accepted the 
Ministry of the Interior; M. Etienne, who, though anti- 
militarist, is considered by the Army a success, retains the 
Ministry of War; M. Poincaré, who, if we mistake not, 
wishes for an Income-tax, the one project which even 
the Radical majority in France have hitherto been unable 
to carry out, is the new Minister of Finance; while 
M. Briand, who drew the Bill for the separation of 
Church and State, becomes Minister of Justice and Public 
Worship. A Cabinet in which such men as these occupy 
the leading positions is sure to be strong, and is, indeed, 
already nicknamed by the Moderates, who may prove its 
most dangerous opponents, the “ Ministry of All the Talents,” 
—a descriptive phrase which, however, conveys in France 
less of the undertone of ridicule than it once corrveyed, 
and would again convey, in this country, France holding 
that pure intelligence is useful in the men who rule her. 
It is, therefore, the direction in which this strength will 
be used which interests observers, and even as to that the 
names supply us with a definite clue. It will certainly 
not be a Ministry seeking external quarrels. It appeals 
as a whole to the body of the French people, who sincerely 
desire acontinuance of peace; while M. Clemenceau, whose 
resignation would, of course, be fatal to its prospects, has 
always proved himself a severe critic of colonial expansion, 
and, it may be, doubts whether this is the most opportune 
time for enforcing the undoubted claim of France to 
ascendency in Morocco. The Cabinet has, in faet, already 
instructed its representative at Algeciras to maintain 
peace, if peace is in any way compatible with the honour 
of France, and with the independence which a large section 
of her people believe to be menaced from beyond her 
north-eastern frontier. The new Cabinet, we feel satisfied, 
will at least avoid provocations, will continue the Alliance 
with Russia as a matter of political necessity, and will not 
only maintain but will strengthen those “ friendships” 
(ententes cordiales) which bind her to Great Britain, Italy, 
and possibly Austria, where already it is admitted that 
the Moroccan question concerns Berlin much more directly 
than Vienna. 


It is by its conduct in respect to the question of separa- 
tion that the new Cabinet will be judged by Frenchmen, 
and there are already indications as to what that conduct 
will be. The Ministry will pursue what is known as the 
Radical policy unswervingly, but with more patience than 
M. Rouvier, because he knew himself to be slightly mis- 
trusted by his majority, was able to display. There, is no 
reason, from the point of view of the new Government, for 
precipitation, nor is M. Clemenceau, on whom, as Minister 
of the Interior, the burden of the work will fall, the 
man to be precipitate. Much of his life has been passed 
under American influences—he speaks English like an 
Englishman—and he is probably without the bitterness 
which in so many French enemies of the Church 
springs really not so much from hatred as from fear. 
If we may judge from his utterances of this week as 
editor of the Aurore, he would rather wait a little until 
the priesthood become more fully aware that the taking of 
the inventories was ordered in their interest, as an essential 
preliminary to the transfer of Church property to the 
elected Committees which will hereafter exercise the 
rights of possession. Until they are elected those rights 
will appertain to the State, which, it must not be forgotten, 
may within two months be much more strongly anti- 
Clerical, for—and this is one of the mauy reasons which 
make the appointment of M. Clemenceau so supremely 
important—the whole matter is about to be settled 
by a virtual plebiscite. The pivot of the coming 
General Election will be the separation question, which 
the Clerical Order, most imprudently as we think, have 
suddenly by their recent demonstrations flung in the 
face of the electors. Everybody can now see that 
either the Church or the State must win; and unless 
we utterly misread the instincts of French electors, a heavy 
majority will decide against the Church. In places, no 
doubt, the anti-Clericals will be defeated, in one or fwo 
provinces possibly defeated with ignominy; but the French 
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majority under all the three Republics which have reigned in 
France has.always been bitterly anti-Clerical. Their motive 
is most difficult to discover, for they always deny the 
preference for paganism which is attributed to them 
abroad, but of the fact there can be no question whatever. 
They always send up Deputies and Senators who refuse to 
vote down anti-Clerical proposals, even when, as in the 
case Of the liability of candidates for the priesthood to the 
conscription, the proposals involve perfectly needless insult 
to the Clerical Order. France may, of course, be under 
the influence of a reaction; but we see no reason to think 
that she will depart from what has been for thirty-five 
years her continuous predisposition, more especially when 
the resistance has taken the form of defiance to the 
ermanent idol of French opinion,—the collective State. 

n any case, the moral effect of the plebiscite must be 
tremendous, and, if we may judge from the history of 
France, will certainly daunt those against whom the vote 
is thrown, and more especially that caste which, calling 
itself Nationalist, is really Monarchical, and is governed 
much more by political than by religious motives. The 
“ devoted ” may stick to their guns on religious grounds; 
but the Nationalists are not “ devoted,” and, deprived of 
their aid, resistance will, outside Brittany and Auvergne, 
be confined to scattered parishes where individual priests 
really sway the action of the electors by their personal 
popularity. 

Whether the Government can do very much actually 
to control the elections we scarcely know. Foreigners 
often make the assumption; but we, who remember the 
way Marshal MacMahon was compelled to resign, can- 
not but regard it as more than doubtful. The Préfets 
and sous-Préfets of France have much of the influence 
which always accretes to a permanent bureaucracy, but 
with universal suffrage and a secret ballot even they 
cannot drive a majority to vote against their private 
opinions. The ultimate decision will rest in May 
with the male peasantry of France, and we cannot but 
question whether M. Falliéres, who knows his countrymen, 
and the group of extremely able men whom he has helped 
to select as Ministers will have misread their countrymen 
so completely as a failure upon the Separation Law would 

rove them to have done. Democracy keeps its secrets, 

ut it is not so liable to violent revulsions of long-manifested 
opinion as its enemies comfort themselves with occasion- 
ally believing. There is, no doubt, a swing of the 
pendulum in France as in Great Britain, but the swing has 
only once within the last century been decidedly in the 
direction of the steeple. 





MR. HALDANE AND THE ARMY THAT 
WE NEED. 


si grasp the essential conditions of a problem may not 

necessarily enable a statesman to produce a practical 
administrative scheme. A hundred things may militate 
against success of this kind. What, however, is certain is 
that a statesman who does grasp the essentials of his 
problem is half way to success. Mr. Haldane’s speech in- 
troducing the Army Estimates showed that he, at any rate, 
fully realises the principles upon which our Army must be 
based. To begin with, he understands that in the future, as 
in the past, we shall have to rely upon a voluntary system. 
Not only does the cargo genius of the British people make 
this a necessity, but, still more, it is a necessity owing 
to the fact that we need our Army primarily to police, 
garrison, and defend our vast overseas Empire. Conscrip- 
tion can never solve the military problem of the British 
Empire, because you can never send conscript troops 
oversea against their will. Besides junderstanding that 
the rock-bed foundation of our system must be a 
voluntary one, Mr. Haldane obviously sees that we shall 
‘ always be forced in the case of great military enterprises 
to rely upon an appeal to the people, and upon some 
system of improvising troops for the emergency at hand. 
In other words, after we have made provision for our 
professional Army, we must make provision for the im- 
provisation of armies out of the civilian population, taking 
care that such improvisation shall be as perfect and as 
practical as possible, and shall not be left to the hurry- 
scurry of the actual crisis. 

We have always declared that our Auxiliary Forces 
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may be drawn off. Mr. Haldane in his speech vit 
adopted this policy, and actually made use of the 
“reservoir,” showing that here, at all events, he 
with the policy so often advocated in these col 
Clearly Mr. Haldane is also in general agreement with 
in regard to the Militia and its future. We have shee 
felt that the Militia is, or rather ought to be, the wt 
point in our military system,—the point on which it 
should hinge. The Militia and Yeomanry should hold 
a middle place between the professional Army and the 
Volunteers, but the Militiaman and Yeoman, tho 
partly soldiers and partly civilians, should belong rather 
to the pene side of our military force than to 
the civilian. We hold that the War Office should be 
in a position to feel that when it has exhausted the 
professional Army and its Reserves, it has the Militis 
and the Yeomanry to fall back upon, and to emplo 
while it is busy putting what we have called the 
skeleton system of improvisation in force,—that is, whilg 
it is drawing off and organising into proper military 
units a draft out of the reservoir of trained men 
formed by the Volunteers. 


So important do we consider this question of the im. 
provement and better organisation of the Militia, that 
we believe that if Mr. Haldane were to resolve for the 
first two years of his tenure of office to concentrate his 
attention upon the Militia,and to make the Militia into 
a large well-ordered and well-equipped force, he would 
confer an immense benefit upon the nation. If we 
were in his shoes, we should aim at constituting 4 
Militia or Second Line Army of 200,000 men, 175,000 
of these being infantry and artillery and 25,000 Yeomanr 
cavalry. In regard to the 175,000 infantry and artillery, 
the question will of course be at once asked, “How 
are you going to get them?” Our answer is, “By 
improving the conditions of service.” We would begin 
by frankly recognising the fact that the Militia can never 
be anything but the resort of the casual labourer if the 
Militiaman is asked to do as much as a month’s service 
every year. That obligation destroys his value in the 
labour market. It was for this reason that we appealed to 
our readers to help us to test Colonel Pollock's declaration 
that men of the Militia class can in six months, by a system 
of intensive and individual training, be turned into com- 
petent infantry soldiers, and that afterwards all they 
will require to keep them fit will be a certain amount 
of training under Volunteer conditions,—that is, drill and 
shooting in their spare time, and possibly a week each year 
under canvas. The Army Council’s intended Militia experi- 
ment, we may mention incidentally, is quite different from 
ours. What they propose to do is to embody certain Militia 
regiments for six months in the winter, and after this 
preliminary six months to give the men six weeks’ traming 
each year. We have no doubt that under this plan very 
good soldiers and very good regiments may be produced, but 
nothing will have been done to help to solve the problem 
of Militia recruiting. On the contrary, it will have been 
made more difficult than ever, as the increased obliga- 
tion of annual service will create further obstacles in 
the labour market. Our plan, on the other hand, if it 
succeeds, as we believe it will, will immensely facilitate 
recruiting. A young man will get his six months’ training 
over before he seeks a permanent place, for he will realise 
that, once over, the very small obligations imposed upon 
him will not interfere with civil employment. It is 
interesting to note in this respect how little difficulty there 
has been in filling the Spectator Company. The young 
men who assembled at Hounslow on Wednesday and 
Thursday clearly look forward with pleasure and interest 
to six months’ soldiering, and no doubt many of them 
believe, and rightly believe, that it will improve their 
physique and intelligence, and so help them to better 
employment. We are sure, however, that if we had made 
a month’s obligatory training each year in the future part 
of our conditions of service, we should have had infinitely 
greater trouble in obtaining the men. In addition to 
raising the Militia infantry and artillery to 175,000 men, 
we should like to create a Militia and Yeomanry Reserve, 
formed from the men who had finished their first term 
of service. We would make the conditions under which 
men should join such a Reserve as little onerous 38 





shonld be used to form a great reservoir of partially 
trained men from which in times of emergency a supply 





possible. It would, in our opinion, ‘be quite worth while 
to pay £150,000 a year if, as we believe possible, the 
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Militiamen could be kept in the Reserve by a payment of 


man. 
41 We have lett ourselves little space to speak about the 
Volunteers, but, unless woe are greatly mistaken, Mr. 


nds to take up a very sound and wise attitude 
hem. In the first place, it is y i? he a0 
former attempts to turn them in 

a wna sa lg "On the other aly we see no indi- 
py te part of any desire to go to the other 
pecan and treat them as merely uniformed rifle clubs. 
We gather from indications in his speech that his policy 
is one of elasticity. He will endeavour to increase the 

ber of Volunteers as much as possible, and he will 
poe the principle of taking from each man as much 
~ can give. On the whole, what he will aim at will be 
numbers rather than the production of a highly finished 
copy of the Regular soldier. He will, in other words, 
realise that the main function of the Volunteers is to 
act as a national school of arms and to provide a 
reservoir of trained men, and that it is therefore wise to 
keep the reservoir always at as high a level as possible. 
Remember that even as it is the Volunteers provide 
such a. reservoir. Had we cared to use them, they 
would have given us 75,000 men for service in South 
Africa. We are well aware, of course, that only some 
90,000 actually served; but this does not alter the fact 
that when the appeal to the nation was made after Colenso 
75,000 Volunteers expressed their willingness to undertake 
oversea service. We should like to see the reservoir so 
much enlarged and strengthened that it might, in the 
case of a European war, be relied upon to yield 150,000 
men. As to the rifle clubs, we hope that Mr. Haldane will 
devise some practical means of extending them, and that 
they may become a valuable source for adding to the 
reservoir of partially trained men. Again, in connection 
with the skeleton scheme of improvisation, we trust that 
Mr. Haldane will find some way of keeping in touch 
with all the trained men in the country,—those trained men 
who have passed out of the various Reserves, Regular and 
Militia, but who nevertheless are perfectly competent to 
undertake military duties. By means either of a promise 
of a pension or else employment in Government service, 
we would keep in touch with every old soldier in the 
country up to the age of sixty-five, and thus provide the 
nation automatically with a most useful extra Reserve. 
Finally, we hope that before he has finished with the 
Army, Mr. Haldane, in conjunction with the Education 
Office, will have arranged that in elementary and continua- 
tion schools all our boys shall receive a physical education 
of a military character, including the use of the rifle. 

We have one more word to say in regard to Mr. 
Haldane’s speech, and it is a word of warning. We trust 
that he will not press the “ blue-water ”-school principles 
too hard. In theory we are entirely in accord with the 
“blue-water” school, and believe that it is the Navy 
which always has kept, and always must keep, our 
islands free from invasion. At the same time, we 
see no good in pushing this theory too far, and 
absolutely precluding any form of what we may call 
“second insurance” in the military office. Our way 
of viewing the matter would be this. We would refuse 
to enter into any large expenditure on preparations to 
repel invasion ; or, rather, anything that we were able to 
put aside for such a contingency we would spend on naval 
rather than on military defence, on the ground that such 
expenditure would get us the best value for our money. 
Notwithstanding this, any reasonable military precautions 
against invasion which could be taken without great expen- 
diture of money or energy we would take. We have got 
our Militia and our Volunteers, which we need in order to 
give us a reservoir of trained and partially trained men. But 
these forces being in existence, we see no reason why they 
should not be organised in such a way that if the “ blue- 
water”-school theory failed, or partly failed, in practice, they 
would be readily available for purposes of defence. We 
would not, as we have said, lavish money on military pre- 
parations to repel invasion; but when such preparations 
could be carried out without cost, and would only be part 
of the ordinary training of the Militia and the Volunteers, 
we should certainly make use of them. For example, 
we have always thought that we should like to regard 
Britain as a gigantic city, with its cliffs and shores as 
town walls. Every permanent military unit in the country 


Haldane inte 
in regard to t 








should, in our opinion, know its exact place on the 
town wall, and be exercised in reaching it, or in being 
despatched to some other spot which at the moment was 
weaker, Again, though we hold that the creation of the 
inland forts on the North Downs was a mistake and 
involved a great. waste of money, and that the same 
must be said in regard to many of our coast fortifications, 
we do not think that it would be wise to destroy these 
forts and batteries now that they have been built. We 
would spend no more on them, but those which can be 
left im statu quo without any great annual expense we 
would allow to remain. The nation ought to have large 
supplies of all sorts of material, such, for example, as 
entrenching tools, and, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
it is quite as cheap to store entrenching tools in a so-called 
fort at Dorking as in any other military arsenal. In other 
words, though we fully adopt Campbell’s view that 
“ Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No guns along the steep,” 

but must rely on her Fleet, we would not, out of an 
extravagant regard for the opinions of the “ blue-water” 
school, throw away the results even of injudicious expendi- 
ture in the past. As we have got the North Downs forts, 
do not let us dismantle them, but rather use them in any 
way we can. We might, for example, instead of leaving 
them utterly derelict, place them’ under the care of the 
local rifle clubs. That seems to us the common-sense 
view of the matter, and since Mr. Haldane is eminently 
a man of common-sense as well as of fine sense, we do 
not doubt that when he has looked a little closer into the 
question he will adopt it in substance. 





THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER ON 
ECONOMY. 

W* have nothing but praise for the way in which the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer dealt on Wednesday 
with the subject of old-age pensions. It is a policy on 
which, so far as the general principle is concerned, every 
one is agreed. The two most tragic figures of our social 
life are ‘“‘ the man who wants work and cannot find it, and 
the man who is past work and has to beg for his bread and 
his bed.” But the first business of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is the consideration of ways and means. Any 
scheme of old-age pensions woujd commit the country, at 
the lowest estimate, to an expenditure of from £10,000,000 
to £13,000,000 per annum. ‘The question is, therefore, can 
we afford it? To create false hopes by promising what 
we do not see our way to perform is, in Mr. Asquith’s 
words, the “worst form of political quackery.” And 
this raises the whole problem of our national financial 
position. In the last ten years our annual expendi- 
ture has risen by £40,000,000. In a time of peace 
our Income-tax stands at one shilling in the pound, 
and our total capital liabilities have been increased by 
nearly £150,000,000. Hence, however urgent the need of 
any reform, the question of cost must predominate. 
Members of Parliament are too prone to forget this. They 
do lip-service to the cause of economy, but on any matter 
which deeply interests them they dismiss lightly the con- 
siderations of expense, and refer the world airily to a - 
graduated Income-tax or the taxation of land values 
as a bottomless mine from which to extract all the 
money required. Members are apt to compound for 
extravagance in which they are interested by damning 
extravagance to which they are not inclined. The payment 
of Members has a direct practical bearing upon the 
interests of many classes of the community, while the 
Army and Navy are remote things which are more or less 
taken for granted. It is easy, then, to talk at large against 
swollen Estimates for defence while urging fresh expendi- 
ture on homely matters like Members’ salaries. The worst 
offenders, said Mr. Asquith, are not the heads of the 
great spending Departments, but the Members of the 
House of Commons. Since the Address they have demanded 
a return to the old franking system, which was abolished 
because of its cost and the abuses it entailed. They have, 
carried the second reading of a Bill to provide free meals 
for underfed children. By enormous majorities they have 
recorded their view that Members should be salaried, and 
the expenses of returning officers charged upor public 
funds. “A very good week’s work for a Parliament 
elected to promote retrenchment and economy!” 
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The Liberal majority has been obtained largely with a 
view to social reform, with the proviso that the funds for 
that reform are not to be raised in one particular way. 
There must be no return to “the impoverishing futilities 
of the days of Protection, when for every penny you get 
from the foreigner you will be paying twopence or three- 
pence more out of your own pocket.” The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposes to reform the national finances by 
so adjusting methods as to make our fiscal system more 
productive, and by apportioning the cost of government 
with greater justice and equality. He advocates, not 
parsimony, but economy,—spending where expenditure is 
needed, but everywhere and at all times seeing that we 
get our money’s worth. That is sound doctrine, which we 
trust the House will lay to heart. The Army and Navy 
are cases in point. The defence of the nation and the 
Empire is the first consideration, and that, to our 
mind, is a question of policy, which is independent, 
to begin with, of any thought of expense. But if, 
consistent with that great end, the numbers of our 

rmanent fighting force and the size of our ship- 

uilding programme can be reduced, then such reduc- 
tion is the duty of the Government, not only as 
economists, but as the men _ responsible for de- 
fence. Efficiency is the first duty, but it is common- 
sense that it should be obtained in the cheapest way 

ssible. And in the actual administration of Service 
Fstimates they must see that there is no wastage, no 
needless outlay on minor details, for a close attention to 
minutiae is the second duty of the economical statesman. 
The same spirit must inspire all the other Departments,— 
the Education Office, the Board of ‘Trade, the Local 
Government Board. But economy without parsimony de- 
mands that Members show some sense of perspective. If 
each Department of Government were to regard its own 
interests as supreme, and compete with other Departments 
to show heavier Estimates and obtain larger grants, then 
economy would become impossible. So with the reforms in 
which different Members are interested. They must show, 
in Mr. Asquith’s words, “a sense of proportion as between 
the relative urgency and the relative importance of the 
different reforms upon which their hearts are set.” These 
all involve an increased expenditure, and funds must first 
be forthcoming. Unless wild expedients are resorted to, 
these funds can only be+ got by judicious saving and 
readjustment, a work which means time. To clamour 
for immediate reforms which are inexpedient because 
expensive is to stultify the whole policy of a Liberal 
Government, and postpone the reforms themselves to the 
Greek Kalends. 

No body of reasonable and thinking men could be deaf 
to the appeal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It has 
been too much forgotten of late years that economy is not 
an embellishment, but the primary duty of statesmanship. 
We do not mean that in itself it is a substantive policy, 
any more than efficiency. But it is the indispensable 
condition of all sound policy. Extravagance implies a 
weakening of moral fibre in any Government which 
tolerates it. The funds of the nation are a sacred trust, 
and the trustees are bound to apply them to one purpose 


’ only,—the security and prosperity of the people who con- 


tribute them. It is a case for wbherrima fides, a strict and 
scrupulous attention to every outlay. Their first business 
is to frame a policy in accordance with national needs, and 
their second to see that such a policy be the least costly 
allowable in the circumstances. Parsimony—the pre- 
occuphtion with the saving of money instead of with the 
objects for which money is raised—is a grave fault, but 
80 also is carelessness. Between these two extremes stands 
economy,—a recognition of the magnitude of the ends 
to be attained, and an equal recognition of the importance 
of finding the best means. For in public affairs cheap- 
ness must be an element in the value of any method, 
since an extravagant scheme shows no security for its 
continuance. Sooner or later must come the pinch, 
and the whole policy is jeopardised, not because it is 


‘unwise, but because it is unendurable. <A statesman who 


feels the gravity of his trust must have constantly before 
his eyes the duty of making public burdens as easy as 
possible, not only on the ground of the well-being of the 
taxpayers, but because he sees that sooner or later any 
scheme which involves a causeless sacrifice will be rejected 
in spite of all its merits. ‘‘ Maguificence,” as in Pope's 


. Pe 
couplet, will only be secured if “by a just ms: 
joined with economy. 70 Se OE Ne 

But extravagance means not only an j 
of responsibility, it involves a poe: te Boy rs rire 
grasp. Statesmanship is a constant effort, a ty 
adaptation of the best means to the best ends. Carlene 
penditure indicates that attention is relaxed, that problems 
are not fully faced, that foresight is wanting,—in a wor 
that a Government is drifting. Economy, not purgued 
in doctrinaire fashion as an end in itself, ber 
a condition of policy, is the true test of the intellecty; 
vitality of a statesman. It is wholly a relative aft 
A hundred millions may be an economical outlay, whi 
twenty may be extravagant. It involves no more than the 
determination to waste no penny of the national funds, 
and the belief that money wisely saved is a gain of power 
We may be perfectly certain that in administration th 
men who are careless about the details of -cost are equal) 
careless and incompetent as regards the great ends of 
policy. The nation has a right to demand in its leaders 
a strenuous and conscientious activity in its service, and 
it may well be suspicious about such activity if it seg 
them squander the funds it has provided. 





MR. COURTNEY AS THE APOSTLE OF RISK. 
R. COURTNEY already sees a cause of possible 
weakness in the Liberal Party. At the dinner of 
the Eighty Club at Oxford he spoke of the loyalty of the 
Liberal voters as a thing that needs securing. It may be 
kept or it may be lost, and it can only, be thinks, be kept 
by a complete breach with the past. The Liberal majority 
in the country is waiting for a lead, and unless it gets that 
lead it will grow languid and indifferent. Now languor 
and indifference, we agree with Mr. Courtney, are poor 
things to look to when a party has to be kept together, and 
the greater the present prosperity of the party the greater 
will be the disruptive action which these feelings may be 
expecied to exert. An enormous majority is a majority 
into which all manner of outlying voters have been swept. 
Many of those who voted Liberal at the recent elections 
had never done so before, and it is more than possible that 
some of them will decline to repeat the exploit on the next 
opportunity. At this point, however, our agreement with 
Mr. Courtney stops short. We are united in the opinion 
that the Free-trade. majority will need some keeping 
together, but the rivet on which Mr. Courtney relies 
would be, to our mind, of very little value. Every: 
tiing turns, he thinks, on the attitude of the Liberal 
» Party towards disarmament. If the Liberal Govern- 
ment is to derive its policy in this matter from its 
predecessors, if movements towards peace awaken in them 
nothing but apprehension, if speakers on the Liberal 
bench—Mr. Courtney did not specify the Front Bench, but 
it is probably doing him no injustice to assume that he had 
it in Ais mind—are to echo the familiar Unionist cry of the 
necessity of preparation against imminent enemies, ther the 
Liberal Party “ will not havefulfilled the expectations formed 
of it when brought into power,” and will consequently have 
forfeited that “ permanence of power and authority ” which 
it may otherwise hope to enjoy. ‘“ Permanence ” is a term 
which can bardly be used with accuracy of the life of any 
political party; but Mr. Courtney may be supposed to mean 
only such permanence as is conferred by the holding of office 
in two successive Parliaments. Consequently his warning 
comes to this: If the Liberal Party does not make this 
country a pioneer in the path of disarmament, the Liberal 
Party will not be again returned to power. But even if 
this prediction is fullfilled, its utility as a guide to political 
practice is lessened by the fact that the contrary prediction 
is equally or more likely to prove true. If the Liberal 
Party does not carry out the promises made on its behalf 
in the other direction, if it does not show that the Empire 
is as secure under Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as it 
was under Lord Salisbury, and a good deal more secure 
than it was under Mr. Balfour, the Liberal Party will not 
be returned to power a second time. 

Mr. Courtney is afraid that the inaction of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of disarmament is the result of a re 
division of opinion in the party. Probably he is quite 
right in thinking this. Even before the division om 
Thursday night the reception of Mr. Haldane’s speech 





had shown it. Beyond the general admiration of its 
form and delivery, two opposite currents of opinion were 
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-elainiy visible. ‘There were those who felt inclined to ask 


—Is this all we have been working for ? 
win. a 'to ass with a record majority behind 
wage to hear the old reminders of the need of 
—— ya against possible wars, and of an efficient 

“ and a supremely powerful Navy as. the indis- 
condition of this preparation. If this is 
reward, we shall know what to do at the 
next Election. To whatever party, or combination of 
parties, our votes may go, they will not be given to those 
official Liberals who got them last January by pledges to 
which they never meant to give effect On the other hand, 
those who were reassured by Mr. Haldane’s speech will 
wateh with equal eagerness for the fulfilment of the 
prospect he held out to the House of Commons—the 
rospect of entire adequacy alike in the Army and in the 
Narr for the work that has to be done. If Mr. Courtney 
js listened to, this prospect will be very imperfectly realised, 
and those who have been led by it to place confidence in 
the ‘Liberal leaders will draw an analogous conclusion to 
that which he drew at Oxford. We have been assured, they 
will say, that we might give our Liberal sympathies full 
play, because the defence of the country and the Empire 
against attack lies equally near the heart of both parties. 
Now we know better. Now we know that Liberal ascendency 
means the choice between defeat or disaster in the field, 
and theavoidance of them by equally disastrous surrender, 
and with that knowledge has come the determination not 
to vote Liberal again. Does the existence of such a feeling 
as this promise anything oe a — h ge ope . 

wer and authority to the Liberal Party t o us i 
io to promise just the contrary. The truth is—and 
Mr. Courtney deserves credit for facing it, though he does 
so in what seems to us to be the wrong temper—that 
the Liberal majority contains two warring elements, and 
that the effort the Liberal Cabinet is now making to 
keep the peace between them may prove unavailing. What 
js not true is that the danger of losing Liberal votes is 
only formidable if the element which succeeds in making 
its power felt is the disarmament element. It is at least 
equally formidable in the other event. 

We are thus thrown back on the substantive merits of 
the two policies, apart from any party advantage following 
on the adoption of one or the other of them. This is a result 
which pleases Mr. Courtney himself. He values reduction 
of sadeans as a means of perpetuating the Liberal 
victory, but he values it far more for its own sake. So in a 
sense do all reasonable people. No one except a boy who 
has just ordered his first uniform would maintain a costly 
Army, and a still more costly Navy, for the mere pleasure 
of seeing soldiers on parade or battleships in harbour. In 
what, then, does the real difference between Mr. Courtney 
and ourselves consist? In the degree of confidence we 
respectively place in the imagination. Mr. Courtney does 
not deny that there is some risk in reducing armaments,— 
a risk which it needs some courage to face. But the risk 
seems to him so glorious that Englishmen ought not to shrink 
from it. In the matter of military preparations he considers, 
as in a of Free-trade, they should lead the way, 
not wait for other nations to tread it with them. He is sick 
and tired of the picture constantly painted which presents 
= civilised = of Europe as so many predatory hordes 
only waiting for an opportunity to plunder. That is not, he 
thinks, their real roe They bed, alarm of one another, 
it is _ but ord alarm will disappear, at all events as 
regards Britain, if she makes herself a pioneer of peace. In 
the same enthusiastic temper we can coegien Mr. Courtney 
enlarging on the amount of money wasted in insuring 
against contingencies which often do not happen, and 
urging some newly married couple to run the glorious risk 
of not ensuring the husband’s life. “This is not a world of 
invalids. Health is not an unknown quantity among us. 
On the contrary, diseases grow less fatal and the averagé 
of life is longer. There is the chance, of course, of the 
husband dying young, but why should this be the one 
event presented to our imaginations? Why not think of 
the numbers who die at a good old age, and lead the way 
to the policy of keeping your money in your pocket instead 
of making it over to an insurance office?” We do not for 
& moment say that the civilised nations of the world are so 
many predatory hordes seeking an opportunity to snatch 
and devour what is not their own. They are simply 
seeking an Opportunity to get possession of what in their 


nsable 
all our 





opinion ought to be their own. Germany at this moment 
has interests which, as she reads the facts, it is her right 
and her duty to assert. Unfortunately, it happens that 
these interests conflict with others which, as France reads 
the facts, it is her right and her duty to assert with equal 
insistence. What is to prevent a similar cause of quarrel 
arising at the shortest possible notice between Britain 
and Germany, or between Britain and any other Power 
whose interests happen to conflict with ours? The chance 
that something of the kind will happen is really 
greater in our own case than in that of any other 
nation, for the simple reason that we have a larger and 
& more scattered territory than any other Power. There 
is no need to credit other nations with a special vice. We 
all wish to keep what we have, and it happens to all of 
us at times that the addition of something which we have 
not seems indispensable to the safe holding of what we 
have. We have to choose between keeping ourselves pre- 
pared to maintain our just rights and to discharge our 
international duties, and finding ourselves committed to a 
war which at the outset we have not the means of carrying 
on. The latter position makes neither for peace nor for 
economy. It is not the well-prepared Power that is most 
easily tempted into an imprudent policy. It is rather the 
Power which dreads being taunted with its inability to 
maintain its rights against an adversary that has not had 
Mr. Courtney for an adviser. And if the maintenance of 
armaments is costly, there is something which is far more 
costly, and that is the improvising of them. 








CRITIC.SM OF THE ABSENT. 
UGHT we to criticise our friends behind their backs? 
This is the subject which the delightful essayist who 
looks upon life “from a College window” discusses this month 
in the Cornhill. The first part of his paper consists of a 
dialogue. He was staying, he tells us, not long ago “in the 
house of an old friend, a public man, who is a deeply interest- 
ing character, energetic, able, vigorous, with very definite 
limitations.” There was only one other guest in the house, 
also, as it happened, an old friend, “a serious man.” One 
night all three were togéther in the smoking-room, when the 
host “rose, excused himself, saying he had some letters to 
write,” and left his guests alone. As soon as he was gone the 
writer of the article said to his “serious” companion :— 
“What an interesting fellow our host is! He is almost 
more interesting because of the qualities that he does not 
possess, than because of the qualities that he does possess.” 
An innocent remark, which elicited the following crushing 
reply :—“If you propose to discuss our host, you must 
find someone else to conduct the argument. He is my 
friend, whom I esteem and love, and I am not ina position 
to criticise him.” In vain the writer pleaded that he too had a 
great regard for the man upon whose character he had just been 
commenting,—that that, indeed, was the reason why he would 
like to discuss him. The serious man would not listen to his 
arguments. Al! criticism of the absent was in his eyes disloyal. 
He regretted that his friend should make a habit of it. We 
ought not, he thought, “to be afraid, if necessary, of telling 
our friends about their faults; but that is quite a different 
thing from amusing oneself by discussing their faults with 
others.” The reader is relieved to’ hear that soon after this 
they went to bed, as the discussion evidently threatened to 
become acrimonious. 

Next day the upholder of the right of criticism returned to 
his “ College window” and thought over the argument, telling 
his reader his thoughts with his usual genial frankness. Not 
to talk about one’s friends would be, he reflects, “ deplorably 
dull,” and “dulness, whether natural or acquired,” is 
“responsible for a large amount of human error and 
misery.” For his own part, he confesses to feeling most 
minute and detailed interest in the smallest matters con- 
nected with other people's lives and idiosyncrasies. He hates 
biographies of the dignified order, which do not condescend 
to give what are called personal details. He is certain that 
“ of all the shifting pageant of life, by fur the most interesting 
and exquisite part is our relations with the other souls who are 
bound on the same pilgrimage.” Finally, he decides that the 
“serious ” man was altogether wrong; that those who “ do not 
desire to discuss others, or who disapprove of doing it, may 
be pronounced to be, as a rule, either stupid, or egotistical, or 
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pharisaical ; and sometimes they are all three.” We all have, 
he maintains, a clear right to discuss our friends, provided 
we do not do so “ill-naturedly,” or “ malevolently,” or in a 
spirit of, cynicism,—in fact, “the only principle to bear in 
min@ is the principle of justice.” 

Of course the “serious man” was “a man of straw,” and 
one dressed up in ludicrously old-fashioned clothes. Surely 
there could not be found any one at the present time to assert 
that we should say nothing behind the back of a friend which 
we could not say to his face. Such advice belongs to a day 
of rougher manners. For all that, we cannot altogether 
accept the judgment of the essayist, and we think he 
might have put a few more reasonable arguments into 
the mouth of his opponent, and made him a little more 
worthy of his steel. To say that in the discussion of our 
friends we should be regulated and limited by the sense of 
justice alone is surely to allow too great ajlatitude. It places 
our friends upon an equal footing with our enemies. Is it 
possible, ought it to be possible, to be only just in talking of 
a friend? “It does not help on the world if we go about 
everywhere slobbering with forgiveness and affection,” we 
read, and “it is the most mawkish sentimentality to love 
people in such a way that we condone grave faults in them.” 
Certainly; but all the same, there is a sense in which a man 
should be always his friend’s advocate and never his 
friend’s judge; and there are cases in which, if he feels 
himself too stupid to play the part, or circumstances render 
such a part impossible, he ought in loyalty to decline 
the discussion. Every man knows, or imagines he knows, 
which comes to the same thing, his friend’s character. 
He knows his inner nature,—that nature which lies below the 
surface and cannot be permanently altered for the worse by 
the diverse storms of circumstance. It is precisely because 
he approves this inner nature that he likes him, that he 
decides in his favour and regards him as his friend; and this 
decision he ought, in talking of him, never to forget. Justice 
must deal more or less exclusively with a man as he expresses 
himself in his words and actions, and must acquit or condemn 
him on the evidence of these. It is essential to justice that it 
should not be influenced by any predisposition in favour of 
the person under discussion ; it is essential to friendship that 
such a predisposition should never be forgotten. Again, it is 
easy to be too hard on those who do not desire to discuss 
others. It does show a certain want of human interest, but 
at least it has nothing to do with egotism. The man with a 
strong desire to talk of his friends’ characters has, as a rule, a 
strong desire to talk of his own. How much good manners 
may restrain him in this matter is a question of upbringing 
and will-power. 

The wish to define in words the characters with whom we 
come in contact is connected with the literary sense. A man 
who has not got it can very seldom put his thoughts on paper. 
Many people do not discuss their friends because they do not 
know how; but that does not mean that they are stupid, or 
priggish, or indifferent to them. Many a man who cannot 
describe, or draw, or say anything worth hearing about a 
natural scene, who does not care to look at a painting or listen 
to an analysis of natural beauty, has none the less a great feeling 
for Nature. The want in him is not intellectual, but artistic. 
He does not know how to express his impressions. The man 
who does not want to criticise his friend is in the same case, 
To hear some one else do it gives him no pleasure, and some- 
times it strikes him as rather profane. No doubt the most 
important part in the life of most men and all women belongs 
to their relationship to those about them; but some people do 
not like to discuss that relationship any more than they like 
to discuss their health. They argue that as much dulness 
has beexi the result of personal conversation as can ever be 
created by its absence ; indeed, it is a subject which pursued 
exclusively, and for its own sake, leads more quickly than 
any other to a desert of dulness. It is only in its larger 
beartngs that personal talk can continue entertaining,—only, 
indeed, when it is indulged in by those whose chief topic it is 
not. Small details about other people’s lives are only of 
interest if we know the great ones. It is of no intrinsic 
interest that Carlyle had indigestion, and Mrs. Carlyle was 
jealous. Some people like to hear about the jealousy and the 
indigestion, because these little facts add life to their mental 
picture of a man and a woman of genius, But there are many 
by no means pharisaical men and women who do not think 





| 
these personal items add to the truth of the picture, but 
merely serve to confuse the relative values. They feel that 
very often when we are studying a character we should know 
better if we knew less. 

It is very difficult to refute the writer in the Cornhill, Logie 
and common-sense are both on his side; nonsense, convention 
ality, and want of frankness are all on the other, Yet 
throughout his paper we feel that he ignores a sentiment which 
does, and does rightly, restrain the ordinary man when he 
talks about the absent whom he likes. It is the same 
sentiment which makes us hesitate to speak with complete 
frankness of the dead. Dryden trusted to it when at the end 
of his life, believing that he had exhausted his power, and 
lamenting that, . 

“Unprofitably kept at Heaven’s expense, 
I live a rent-charge on his Providence,” 
he wrote to Congreve and commended to him both his 
manuscripts and his reputation :— 
“ Be kind to my remains, and oh, defend, 
Against your judgment, your departed friend.” 
Again, does not our author ignore a somewhat analogous 
sentiment too entirely when he says that “we have a perfect 
right—nay, we do well—to condemn in others faults which we 
frankly condemn in ourselves”? Do we do well? If our sole 
purpose in writing or speaking is one of edification, if we are 
preaching a sermon or writing a moral disquisition, we are 
certainly not bound to allow our defects of character to spoil 
the symmetry or effectiveness of our work. But if we are 
discussing a friend, do we still do well? Logically, perhaps 
we do. But surely there is something morally unsound about 
an action which produces in ninety-nine ordinary men out of 
a hundred a very disagreeable twinge of conscience, 





THE SCIENCE OF GENEALOGY. 

EGEL rejected from his “ Encyclopaedia of Philosophy” 

what he called the “ quasi-sciences, which are founded 

on an act of arbitrary will alone,” and among these he included 
heraldry. But genealogy, to which heraldry is only a hand. 
maid, has some claim to be held a true science, with a method 
and principles of its own. Itis history in miniature. Instead 
of wars and treaties we have family quarrels and marriages, 
the family is the unit rather than the nation, and the influence 
of high politics appears in its chronicles much as the move 
ments of Weltpolitik show in the history of a people. An 
event in Russia may have a profound ultimate effect on the 
fortunes of a knot of gentlefolks in Devon, but the common 
incidents which make up their career are trivial to the austere 
historian’s eye, and narrow in their consequences, There 
are, however, true and false methods in genealogy, as in 
more ambitious history The same qualities of accuracy, 
lucidity, and imagination are needed, though the scale be 
smaller. The old type of genealogist was, as a rule, the paid 
hack of some noble family, and his business was not to 
ascertain the truth, but to flatter the vanity of his patrons. 
He accepted family tradition—that least veracious of oracles— 
as his unquestioned foundation, and built out of its findings 
and the results of a cursory search in the muniment-room 
an imposing structure, most satisfying to family pride. Some 
later antiquary may have kicked away the foundations; but it 
had become a point of honour with the family to maintain the 
legend of its past intact, and, since it was no one’s interest so 
much as theirs to make inqury, the matter remained undecided 
Demand creates supply, and the noble lord who coveted 
a Norman ancestor found ready helpers. The Heralds 
College in the past was far from strict in its interpre 
tation of its duties. Mr. John Warren, ex-club-waiter 
from St. James’s Street, had no difficulty, when he became 
Lord Fitz-Warene, in getting an official pedigree from the old 
Barons of that name. There were plenty of booksellers’ hacks 
who would find a lordly descent for any one who would pay for 
it. A recent Scottish Lyon-King-at-Arms once published s 
witty little book called “ The Gentle Art of Pedigree-Making,” 
in which he analysed one famous example. It was well, if possible, 
to begin with Tacitus, and claim one of his British chiefs as 
the first ancestor. The dark ages before 1100 gave excellent 
scope for an inventive genius. After that you simply went 
through the pedigrees of the more famous houses, and whenever 
an unmarried daughter appeared you claimed her for your 
client. The result was that Mr. Peter Smith, who had made 
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in the East and bought a country seat, was surprised 
err lighted to find that he had the blood of Howards and 
= in his veins, and he gladly paid his hundred guineas 
pet unexpected a windfall. é : 

But the new Muse of genealogical history is an austere lady 
and wholly intolerant of humbug. Mr. J. HE. Round is her 
best-known votary, andin Mr. Oswald Barron’s “N orthampton- 
shire Families,” one of the “ Victoria County Histories” series 

rondon: A. Constable and Co., £5 5s. net), we have an 
admirable specimen of the true rigour of the game. ; He points 
out in his introduction that the revival of genealogical studies 

rings from the Romantic movement, which created the desire 
P know more intimately the life of our forefathers. He wishes, 
therefore, to retain the old view of the noblesse as those long- 
descended and long-settled. This is the Continental view, and 
in a German Stammbuch our noble houses and our humble 
but ancient squirarchy would enter by a common portal. It 
is the English view that the ownership of land is roughly the 
test of family. An English genealogical history must, there- 
fore, be a history of landed families. Armorial bearings, as 
Mr, Barron rightly argues, are no true test. They are at best 
an accident, and not a proof of nobility. The method of 
recording arms has never been above suspicion, and, however 
strict our modern practice, it is only a locking of the stable- 
door when the steed bas been stolen, “ Were we indeed to set 
up the possession of rightfully borne arms as a condition for 
inclusion in our volumes, we should bar the door to some of 
the greatest names in England, for even in high places it is 
ible to discover shields of arms borne under official direc- 
tion which when set beside the true genealogy of their bearers 
show themselves as false assumptions.” Mr. Barron’s con- 
ditions of inclusion are two. He asks, first, that the family be 
“Janded,”—that is, the possessor of a sufficiently important free- 
hold domain. This in a volume of a “ County History ” series 
is legitimate enough, though there are several ancient families, 
notably in Scotland, who have long been landless. In the 
second place, he asks for length of tenure. An estate must 
have been enjoyed by an ancestry in the male line 
before the accession of George III. on October 25th, 1760. 
The date seems to us wisely chosen. Mr. Evelyn Shirley 
took for his limit the dissolution of the monasteries under 
Henry VIII., which would have included scarcely more than 
from two to three hundred noble families. But the accession 
of George III. fairly represents the beginning of modern 
England, when new men and new types of wealth began to 
fill the shires. The man whose forefathers had a landed 
estate in 1760 may fairly claim nobility by virtue of kinship 
with an older world. 

Scientific genealogy lops off many interesting legends, and 
reduces Norman ancestry to narrow limits. “Simple faith” is 
no doubt better than “ Norman blood,” but in most cases the 
one is required if we are to believe in the other. We hear 
no longer of descents from Hapsburgs and Emperors of 
Byzantium. The new method is rigorous in its demand for 
proof, and family tradition is winnowed with an unsparing 
fan. But if it drives away romance in one form, it brings it 
back in another. We are shown scions of the most ancient 
families embarking in all manner of trades without loss of caste. 
The long-descended squire of earlier days had no paltry snobbery. 
“His younger sons, as our genealogies will show, followed honest 
trades without shame, his brother the London merchant or 
linen-draper visited him, all unknowing that commerce was 
& grease-spot on the pedigree. Squire Poyntz of Midgham 
might tell the generations of his ancient Norman stock un- 
disturbed by the fact that as the son of a London undertaker 
and upholsterer he was born over the shop in Cornhill, 
an origin which the early nineteenth century would have 
made matter for giggling whispers.” It was Disraeli’s De 
Warenes and De Mowbrays, themselves of base birth, who 
fostered that vulgar prejudice against trade which was so 
wholly against the English tradition. The new method, too, 
shows us the life of the past, not as an affair of crusades and 
tourneys, but in all its intimate and homely detail. No man, 
however remote his interest in pedigrees, can read the narratives 
of the fortunes of the Northamptonshire houses without finding 
much of the charm of a romance. The noble families of the 
shire, the Cecils of Exeter, the Graftons, the Lilfords, the West- 
morlands, are generally newcomers; but the Spencers are a 
fine instance of a local house which began in the fifteenth 
century as graziers, at the time when fortunes were made out 





of sheep. They gave to English history that notable trimmer, 
Lord Sunderland ; the beautiful Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire; and Lord Althorp, the best beloved of Early Victorian 
statesmen. The great house of Cecil owns as its ancestor 
one David Cecil of Stamford, a yeoman who came out of 
Wales, and married a fortune. Mr. Barron takes all the 
glamour from Tennyson’s idyll of the Lord of Burghley,— 
and such losses are the price we must pay for the new 
genealogy. But the great interest of the sbire is not in the 
titled houses, but in the plain landed gentry, the Ishams of 
Lamport, the Palmers of Carlton, the Knightleys of Fawsley, 
and the Wakes,—but especially the Wakes. The Palmers 
since the beginning of the fifteenth century have held 
their seat continuoysly in the male line, The Knightleys 
are among the oldest of houses, for a year after Agin- 
court they appear at Fawsley, and can be traced still 
further back to a Staffordshire house who held the seat 
from which they take their name in 1166. With the Wakes 
we find that thing so common in novels and so rare in life, an 
undoubted Norman descent. The “ Hereward” ancestry, as 
Mr. Round has shown, is a myth, but the present holders of 
the name can count twenty-seven generations back to the 
Norman Geoffrey Wake, whose son founded the Abbey of 
Longues, in Calvados. The main line was broken when the 
old inheritance of Liddell and Bourne was carried from the 
name by the marriage of a daughter with a son of Richard IL, 
and it is possible that, as Mr. Barron suggests, the “ heir-male 
of Wake may be living to-day among Lincolnshire plough- 
men.” The new genealogy, it will be observed, is a levelling 
instrument, for while it casts down pretentious pedigrees, it 
suggests possibilities of lordly descent for the unregarded 
commoner. 


NATURE STUDY AND MODERN VERSE. 
HE fashion of the day is for getting out of doors, and 
those on the doorstep, as it were, are grateful for a 
guide, Some such reason perhaps accounts for the popularity 
of writers like Richard Jefferies, who makes dreary enough 
reading to certain of his countrymen, but who has given an 
extraordinary amount of pleasure to others. Sir Walter 
Besant, for instance, could hardly find words to express the 
debt he felt he owed to the author of the “ Pageant of 
Summer”; others cannot find much more in it than a string 
of detail, poured out adjective after adjective, nothing omitted, 
nothing that is not taken down, so to speak, in shorthand on the 
spot and neatly copied out in longhand elsewhere. Possibly 
the same audience which was enthusiastic over Jefferies will 
also welcome a little book of essays, “ Nature Knowledge in 
Modern Poetry,” which has just been published by Mr. 
Alexander Mackie (Longmans and Co., 2s. 6d. net). The title is 
a little too comprehensive, for the “ modern poetry” is limited 
to the work of Wordsworth, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, and 
Lowell. The author would have been better advised, perhaps, 
to confine himself to the first three, who might be treated as 
@ group naturally and easily, and without leaving open the 
question of where to draw the line. If you admit Lowell into 
the comparison, it is difficult to exclude half-a-dozen more,— 
both the Brownings, for instance, Jean Ingelow, Clough, and 
Henley are full of “ Nature knowledge.” Still, with the four 
it is possible to make up a pleasant enough volume of 
quotations. 

Of the three English poets, which would be generally 
admitted to possess the largest amount of “Nature know- 
ledge”? It is not a very satisfactory phrase, but the meaning 
at least is clear. The admirer of Richard Jefferies, no doubt, 
would put Tennyson first. Of all English poets, he is the 
most minute and exact in his references to birds and trees 
and flowers, insects and stones and fossils. Generic descrip- 
tions are never enough for him; he jewels his verses 
with particulars, studs his lines with tiny, careful phrasing. 
In that respect no other English poet equals him. If 
he and Wordsworth together had stood on a hill above 
some valley of woods, and heard the birds wake on a morning 
in April or May, to both poets there would have thrilled up 
the hill the same wonderful, wild, tumultuous shout of sing- 
ing, unlike any other sound to be heard by day or night in 
England. But Wordsworth, although he would have drunk 
in the glory of the sound, though the insistent echo of 
the singing would have “haunted him like a passion,” would 
have written of it afterwards as the song of “the birds.” To 
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Tennyson “the birds” would not be enough. He would have 
picked out the high clarions of the thrush and missel- 
thrush, the hurrying twitter of the finches, the richer melody 
of the blackbird, and the small piccolo of the robin. His 
“Throstle” is, indeed, the song of the thrush as he 
heard it :— 
“ «Summer is coming, summer is coming, 
I know it, I know it, I know it, 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love again,’ 
Yes, my wild little poet.” 
His eyes would have been open for the tiniest change of tint 
in the budding trees. The colour of the bunds of trees always 
fascinated him. 
“ More black than ash-buds in the front of March,” 
is a comparison typical of his keen eye for detail; and has 
a more brilliant descriptive line been written of an English 
wood in April than the opening of the fourth part of 
* Maud ” P— 
“A million emeralds break from the ruby-budded lime.” 
“ When rosy plumelets tuft the larch,” is another line to be 
put beside it, with, perhaps, the opening of the “ Progress of 
Spring ” :— 
“The groundflame of the crocus breaks the mould, 
Fair Spring slides hither o’er the Southern Sea. . 
Up leaps the lark, gone wild to welcome her, 
About her glance the tits, and shriek the jays, 
Before her skims the jubilant woodpecker, 
The linnet’s bosom bluslies at her gaze, 
While round her brows a woodland culver flits 
Watching her large light eyes and gracious looks, 
And in her open palm a halcyon sits 
Patient—the secret splendour of the brook.” 
Or, last, take these lines from “The Two Voices” :— 
“To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie. 
An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk: from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 
He dried his wings: like gauze they grew; 
Through crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew.” 
For pure beauty of colouring and choice of the sovereign 
word there is nothing in Wordsworth quite like the last two 
passages. Is there in Matthew Arnold? In writing of birds 
and flowers Arnold, perhaps, comes nearest to Tennyson in 
clearness and sureness of touch and vision. Take this picture, 
for instance, of a field lying in the hot white light of an 
August sun :— 
“ Through the thick corn the scarlet poppies peep, 
And round green roots and yellowing stalks I see 
Pale pink convolvulus in tendrils creep.” 
Or this of a scented garden :— 
“ Soon will the musk carnations break and swell, 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted snap-dragon, 
Sweet-william with his homely cottage-smell, 
And stocks in fragrant blow.” 
But the likeness to Tennyson does not, or, rather, could not, 
run through the whole of Matthew Arnold's writing. Tennyson 
will probably live as a writer of lyrics: Matthew Arnold in 
essentials is an elegiac poet. He does not “pipe but as the 
linnets sing”; the impulse of his singing is a sad, high 
serenity of vision, not an urgent voice that must be heard. 
Suffused through and through with the quiet anthem of poets 
two thousand years in their graves, he is not urged to out- 
bursts like the greatest lyric in “Maud.” He hears Virgil in 
the anthem more clearly than Sappho, and as they came to 
Virgil, so his images of Nature tuning the song of her birds, 
or painting her woods and valleys, and sending the life of her 
creatures pulsing through the world come to him more readily 
as similes than as direct occasions for singing. He does not 
write a song to the swallow, but the image of swallows flits 
across his vision as he writes of the thin, trooping shades of 
the dead :— 
“ And as the swallows crowd the bulrush beds 
Of some clear river, issuing from a lake, 
On autumn days, before they cross the sea, 
And to each bulrush crest a swallow hangs 
Quivering, and others skim the river-streams, 
And their quick twittering fills the banks and shores— 
So around Hermod swarmed the twittering ghosts.” 
Not even Tennyson could be more exact in his detail, or fit 
more precisely the shining words into their proper frame. 
But is there not still something lacking, a haunting need of 


. a 
something stronger and greater and higher, in aj} 
“Nature studies” of the two later poets? Is it the 
exquisite details, the recurring grace-notes, prevent, 
the sounding out of great master-chords that ring and remain} 
Is he permitted the highest vision of all whose eye falls we 
easily on the foreground? Wordsworth, who wrote and vu 
satisfied with thousands of lines that Tennyson would hary 
torn up, had not the eye to mark the detail that attracta 
Tennyson and Arnold. He did not notice the fo: 
because he was looking beyond. He was filled with 

“ A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 
In that large vision, detail escapes him. He is even, occasion, 
ally, quaintly mistaken on mutters of common knowledge, ay 
when, for instance, he writes of a wren’s nest— 
“The very nest 
In which this child of spring was reared 
Is warmed through wiuter by her feathery breast.” 
He mentions by name a dozen flowers where Tennyson and 
Arnold make charming use of a hundred. He noticed, perhaps, 
hardly more than three or four kinds of daffodils, whereas 
Tennyson, you feel, would almost have enjoyed making 
specimen verses out of the Latin names in a bulb-grower's 
catalogue. To that extent his “Nature knowledge” was 
deficient; but it is he who, of the three poets, is granted the 
purest vision in that unequalled poem of flowers, in which 
“They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE APPEAL TO PARENTS. 
(To tue Eprror or tus “ Spectator.) 

Srr,—It is impossible to overestimate the importance of the 
cultivation by parents of the sense of responsibility for their 
children, and especially for their religious education. Ins 
truly Christian country parents of every degree would make 
this education their chief concern, and would themselves take 
part in it. But in modern England there is a grievow 
neglect of this paramount parental obligation. Religious 
home-training is rapidly on the decline, even among mothers; 
while hosts of fathers, to their immense moral loss, never 
dream of attempting either to create a religious atmosphere 
or to impart religious knowledge in their households. 

Happily for the nation and its children, religious education 
still survives in our day-schools ; but not quite happily, a keen 
debate is just now raging as to the extent to which parents 
sball control this education. In appraising the value of this de 
bate it is not unworthy of notice that the most ardent advocates 
of parental rights are comparatively new recruits in the cause; 
and that so long as denominationalism reigned supreme their 
plea for parents was far less loudly heard. It is noteworthy, 
too, that Romanists should be the leaders in the fray, seeing 
that with them the priest is the Chief Magistrate in education, 
seeing also that among them parental wishes count for #0 
littie when converts to their faith are in prospect. Milton 
said that in his day “new presbyter was but old priest writ 
large”; in our day one danger of the new cry on bebalf of 
parents appears to be that while the mouth is the mouth of 
the parent, the voice should be the voice of the priest. 

Yet notwithstanding this danger, there is no question that 
parents have indefeasible rights in the religious education of 
their children, and that justice demands that these rights 
should be acknowledged, and acknowledged with equal fulness 
for poor and rich alike. Every religious parent obliged by 
the State to send his children to school has the right t 
require that religious education be given them there, and also 
that this religious education be not contrary to his own com 
victions. Every parent, too, whether Secularist, Traditionish 
or Word-of-God man, has the right to withdiiw his childrens 








from the religious lesson. But parental rights, although 
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: not free from limitations. Among the chief of 
en geri is the national well-being. The rights of 
parents do not include the right to wrong the nation. 

All appeals to parents, then, if they are to carry weight 
with the national mind, should definitely recognise not only 
the rights of parents but the weal of the nation also; and if a 
referendum is made to parents, it should be an all-round re- 
ferendum, not a referendum formulated by advocates of only 
one side of the question at issue. All appeals I have seen so 
far bave been partial appeals addressed to parents chiefly in- 
terested in denominational schools. I have not yet come 
across any appeal addressed to parents on behalf of simple 
Scriptural instruction. But until a real referendum has been 
submitted to parents, a referendum including provided as well 
as non-provided schools, and which places fully and squarely 
before parents the choice of (a) secularism with supplemen- 
tary facilities ; (b) simple Scriptural teaching with devotional 
exercises as part of the school curriculum without supplemen- 
tary facilities; (c) the same curriculum with supplementary 
facilities, 1am afraid it is impossible to attach any decisive 
yalue to other referendums which are not full and complete, 
but merely partial and limited, presentations of a great 
national question. 

I trust that nothing I have written is contrary to either 
liberty or charity. I earnestly desire to pay the profoundest 
homage to both these sovereign virtues; but for some years 
I have been growing—reluctantly, indeed, yet increasingly— 
certain that a propaganda is spreading, especially in the 
Centre and South of England, from which the schools 
‘are by no means exempt, which, if not arrested, will both 
injure the nation and contaminate the Church. And it seems 
to me not improbable that, decoyed by the fascination of an 
appeal to parents—which if complete would be dependable, 
but being incomplete is misieading—large numbers who are 
heartily opposed to this propaganda may find themselves 
unwittingly promoting it.—I am, Sir, &ec., 

Rose Castle, Carlisle. J. W. Carron. 

[We hope to be able to deal with this aspect of the question 
ourselves on some future occasion, but meantime publish with 
great satisfaction the Bishop of Carlisle's wise warning as to 
the danger of using the appeal to the parents for tactical 
purposes.—Ep. Spectator. } 





CHILDREN’S MEALS AND PARENTS’ POCKETS. 
[To tus Eprron or tas “Sprecrator.”’ | 

Sir,—In the excellent article on the above subject in your 

issue of March 10th there are two sentences the accuracy of 

which the late experience of Leeds seems to call in question. 

They are these :— 


“We imagine that the teachers are the persons most likely to 
have accurate knowledge of the circumstances of the children, 
and so of the parents. ‘The children will have been under their 
observation, and in many cases they will have had opportunities 
of seeing the parents and of forming their own conclusions as to 
the extent of their poverty.” 


The following is the experience of the Leeds Board of Guardians, 
of which Iam a member. Out of 3,025 names of children sent by 
the teachers through the Education Committee to the Guardians 
as “ underfed,” 1,347 have so far been visited by special officers of 
the Guardians. These officers have reported to a Committee, who 
have considered each report, with the result that 690 have been 
judged to be “no case.” This decision has been based on facts 
such as are shown in the following three cases :— 

(e) Man, wife, and two children.—Teachers’ report: “Tem- 


—_—~ incapacitated from feeding children.” Officers’ report : 


an earning regular wage, £1 13s.; wife, a weaver, earning 16s. ; 
total, £2 9s.; man in Engineers’ Society and Lodge. 

(6) Man, wife, and four children.—Teachers’ report: “Tem- 
porarily incapacitated.” Officers’ report: Man’s regular wage, 
43 10s.; daughter earning.18s. ; total, £4 8s. 

(c) Man, wife, and six children.—Teachers’ report: “ Apparently 
urgent.” Officers’ report: Man employed by Corporation at 
regular wage, £1 18s.; son and two daughters earning 19s. ; 
total, £2 17s.; man in lodges and trade society, children well fed, 
home clean, exceptionally thrifty parents and contrivers. 


’ Is it not a fair conclusion from such cases (of which there are 
scores) that the teachers generally have not sufficient “ knowledge 
of the circumstances” to enable them to judge what children are 
underfed, at any rate in large towns? Leeds is not likely to be 
in any way exceptional. 

I ask one question to which I am very anxious to learn 
the true answer? ‘Take the following case. A man in the boot 
trade with a wife and six children, earning from 12s. to l5s.a 
week, steady and hard-working. There are many such cases at 
the present time. We are all anxious to help such cases. It isa 


delight to have the power to feed such children on almost every 
—_ But if such children are fed on a large scale because of 

epression in a certain trade, will wages rise in that trade, or will 
they tend to stagnate or fall? That is my question. All will 
agree that it is better for every man to have sufficient work and 
wages to feed his own children than to have insuflicient work and 
wages, and to be helped by some one else to feed them. Are we 
by feeding the children so covering up the effects of a disease that 
we shall be inclined to postpone the cure of its cause ? 


—I am, Sir, &c., MAarGaret BaIngs. 


Leeds. 


(To rae Eprron or tus “ Srecraton.”| 
S1r,—No one can resist the cry of the underfed or starved 
children, and to the question whether the State which educates 
them should also see that they are fed there can be but. one 
answer. 


But this is a very different matter from the view that the 
education authorities should provide free meals for all and 
sundry. I suppose that no one will dispute the fact that the 
underfeeding or starvation in many—probably in most—cases is 
due, not to the poverty of parents, but to their ignorance, 
inconipetence, or thriftlessness. : 

As vice-chairman of the Hospital for Sick Children in Great 
Ormond Street, I have had for a good many years past excep- 
tional opportunities for forming an opinion as to the ravages 
caused by the shortcomings of parents in this respect. The 
policy of the hospital has always been not only to afford medical 
treatment to the child, but also to teach the mother the rudiments 
of the knowledge of the care of children, of which in very many 
cases she is entirely ignorant. The result has been most satis- 
factory ; the mothers are glad to learn, and the benefit conferred 
by the practice of teaching them is widespread. 

Now surely it is wrong that the State should undertake to deal 
with the symptoms without endeavouring to go to the root of the 
disease. ‘The parents who could, but do not, feed their children 
should be gradually taught that they must do so. [entirely agree 
with you, Sir, in thinking that this duty should be entrusted, not 
to the education authorities, but to the Poor Law officers. The 
children of parents who cannot, or do not, or will not feed them 
should be fed by the State, but while this is done the parents 
should be made paupers so as to stimulate them to carry out one 
of their first and chief duties without the assistance of the State. 
I consider that to restore the spirit of thrift and independence 
among the people should be one of the main objects of social 
legislation in these days; and I think that few more wanton 
crimes have beca committed than the abolition of school-fees last 
year by the London County Council. In a district like London, 
where every parent has a choice of schools, the payment of fees 
was an unqualified success: the pte liked it, the managers 
liked it, and when consulted voted almost unanimously in favour 
of retention of the system, and the fees brought in £26,500 per 
annum, a great part of which went in relief of rates. I hope you 
will use your valuable influence in promoting the practice of 
encouraging parents to fulfil the duties of feeding and teaching 
their children, instead of looking to the State to relieve them of 
these inalienable responsibilities, 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
50 Albemarle Street. 


Joun Murray. 


(To rae Eptror or tae “ Sprecrator.”] 

Srr,—In your interesting article in last week's Spectator on 
“Children’s Meals and Parents’ Pockets” you ask: “ Why 
should not meals be provided in all schools for all children 
whose parents are willing to pay the cost-price of the meal?” 
In my parish (St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, N.W.) we have 
an excellent parish kitchen and school of cookery immediately 
adjoining our schools, which are attended by between six and 
seven hundred children. For many years past provision has 
been made daily at one o'clock of well-cooked meals, suitable 
for them, at an extremely low cost. These meals are served in 
a bright, airy, and well-warmed room. A large proportion of 
the children come from homes in which it might be expected 
that our parochial restaurant would be welcomed as a valuable 
boon, yet the daily dinner-party very seldom exceeds twelve. 
Here is our tariff :— 

One halfpenny.—Half-pint of soup, with bread; rice pudding ; 
roasted potatoes; or porridge and treacle (if specially asked for). 

One penny.—Half-pint of soup, bread, and slice of cake-loaf, 
gingerbread, or bread and jam; or half-pint of soup, bread, and 
rice pudding. 

Three halfpence.—Half-pint of soup, broad, and suet or other 
pudding. 

Twopence.—One pint of soup, bread, and pudding; or plate of 
meat and vegetables, with bread. 

‘Threepence.—Plate of meat and vegetables, bread, and pudding 
or tart. 
Our little guests are paid for in some instances by their 
parents, in others by our district visitors, and in others again 





by kind individuals who know of special cases requiring help. 
Handbills are widely distributed which make the provision 
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known throughout the parish, and yet it seems to make very 
little appeal to the class for which it is intended. May not 
our experience be laid to heart by Dr. Macnamara and others 
who are advocating the erection of large dining-halls? Does 
it not seem as if, to quote the words of Mr. George Hookham 
in his important letter to the Times bf March 13th, the 
average British workman still keeps before him “the ideal of 
a decent meal in a decent home, under home influences” ?— 
Ian, Sir, &c., R. DuckwortTs. 
5 Abbey Road, N.W. 





THE IDEAL OF MOTHERHOOD. 
(To THR KpITOR oF THR “SPECTATOR,” | 

Srr,—In an editorial note to a letter with the title of 
“ Women’s Imperial Work” which appeared in the Spectator 
of March 10th you very naturally observe that you cannot 
allow a general discussion on the population question to 
be carried on in your cglumns. Will you allow me, how- 
ever, to point out to those who are convinced of the 
urgent necessity of drawing the attention of women to the 
inevitable consequences of the lowering of the ideal of 
motherhood, that there is a means, and a most potent means, 
by which their purpose may be effected, if not in this genera- 
tion, at any rate in the next? The advocates for increasing 
the military spirit of the nation say very justly, “ Begin with 
the boys.” Should not the advocates of making motherhood 
the ideal of women begin with the girls? Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
speaking of the education of boys in this country, declared 
that future students of: our public-school education would 
come to the conclusion that it was a system intended for 
the celibates of the community, and that some other method 
must surely have been in vogue for those destined to fulfil 
the ordinary duties of the citizen. May not this reproach 
be even more justly levelled at our educational system 
as applied to girls? In the otherwise excellent education 
* provided in girls’ high schools is the smallest hint ever given 
that the care of children is the noblest work which can await 
a girl in her future life? Coulda girl not be taught even in 
the schoolroom that the care of children is work which will 
call for all her intellect and all her cultivation, and that the 
only narrowness which is to be found within the four walls of 
a nursery is the narrow outlook which the unskilful mother 
too often brings to her work? The really successful mother, 
who does not wish her influence to cease with the babyhood of 
her children, must not only have a considerable knowledge of 
physiology and hygiene to manage the little children’s health, 
but she must take good care to have an intellectual equipment 
which will enable her to keep up with her children mentally 
when they begin to think for themselves. The good mother 
must be ready with intelligent sympathy for all and every 
intellectual development which her children may display. 
There is therefore no subject which girls can be taught that 
may not be useful to them afterwards in the care and educa- 
tion of children. It is hardly possible to overestimate how 
great a difference there would be in the standpoint of the 
women of the next generation if by waving a magic 
wand the Ideal of Motherhood could be made universally 
recognisable as the ultimate aim of women’s education 
in every girls’ school and women’s College throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. And motherhood should 
be recognised as including not only the care of a woman’s 
own children, but that of children entrusted to her pro- 
fessionally, or of children for whom she cares for the sake 
of “sweet charity.” From the girls educated with this ideal 
would grow up a race of women who would use every modern 
intellectual development for the highest purpose to which 
women can apply them, and who would raise the duties of 
motherhood to their proper place in the just ordering of the 
world. But if a girl for the first eighteen years of her life is 
taught either to ignore or to despise the work which awaits 
her, it is difficult to blame her if when she grows up she 
carries this teaching into effect. The future of the English 
race lies in the hands of the women teachers of England. Let 
us hope that they will soon awaken to the seriousness of their 
responsibilities.—I am, Sir, &c., PARENT. 





ADMIRALTY POLICY AND NAVAL ENGINEERS. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”’ | 
Srm,—In last Saturday's issue of the Spectator a corre- 
spondent, “N. N. O.,” adds his contribution to the subject 








$$ 
now under discussion under the above heading. For the sake of 
lucidity, one could have wished that “N. N. O.” had dealt with 
the serious issues involved in this question of in 

ability of deck and engine-room duties rather than with the 
personal fitness of Sir John Fisher and his brother-officers 
now at the Admiralty. No one who is at all conversant wit, 
modern naval history doubts the professional Capacity of the 
various officers mentioned by name by your correspondent, 
and if it were a matter of fleet tactics, gunnery, or to 
warfare no one would gainsay the authority of the dig 
tinguished gentlemen referred to. 


The question of marine engineering is altogether upon 
different plane from the above, and one on which an Admiral 
be he as great as a Nelson, can hold but an academic opinion, 
What the Navy and the nation have a right to ask is. 
and what are the professional officers, and what their qualifications 
and sea experience, that have endorsed what Lord Goschen was 
compelled to call a “most revolutionary scheme,”—the abolish. 
ment on the one hand of the Keyham training for the engi 
and the substitution of stokers for engine-room artificers fo 
watchkeeping duties on the other? 

Your correspondent refers to the fact that this chango ha 
received the imprimatur of the Engincer-in-Chief ; so, too, have 
all the changes that have taken place in the training of ‘tamil 
engineers without finality ever having been reached. Possibly 
this may be only another stage, and no more final than thoss 
that have preceded it. Is it that the Admiralty are going 
round a circle, and will eventually get to the starting-place, when 
the engineer was recruited from civilian sources, as the enging. 
room artificer is now? 

Your correspondent suggests that I shduld have signed my 
letter ‘‘ Naval Officer (Retired).” This is a small point, which in 
no way affects whatever criticism I have, by your courtesy, been 
enabled to offer of this scheme. Under normal conditions gir 
John Fisher would have been retired some time ago, but just as 
he has kept himself closely in touch with naval affairs, so, too 
has the writer of this letter. Your correspondent next takes 
exception to my statement about a “ handful of officers” being in 
favour of this change. By that I meant a minority of engineer 
officers, who, after all, should be the arbiters in a complex 
question of this description. 

So far as my own observation and experience go—and this I state 
unhesitatingly—there is a consensus of professivnal opinion 
against this scheme. Others besides myself share this belief, 
Lord Goschen, speaking on this question in the House of Lords 
on the 6th inst. (1 quote from the Times report), said: “On his 
responsibility as an old First Lord of the Admiralty, he 
stated with regret that there existed in the Navy a wide 
spread alarm, a deep apprehension and anxiety, with regard 
to this scheme of interchangeability which was to be the 
foundation of the future officering of the Navy...... Many 
of these critics would command authority for their opinions, 
were their names to be made known, as thoroughly experienced 
men acquainted with all the necessities of the Service, and many 
of these opposed to a degree that he could not exaggerate, to the 
proposed plan.” 

Surely “N. N. O.” will not deny that Lord Goschen, like Lords 
Selborne and Cawdor, has established a claim to the con 
fidence of the nation. “N. N. O.” then chides me for being 
inaccurate in stating that the “ Admiralty’s scheme, or anything 
like it, has been tried in the United States and proved a failure.” 
Now, if your correspondent will kindly do me the honour to read 
my letter again, he will see that in the foregoing statement he 
does me an injustice. What I stated was this: “The American 
scheme of fusion of the two branches—deck and engine-room— 
proved a very qualified success; so qualified, in fact, that many 
competent authorities have not hesitated to pronounce it a colossal 
failure.” That must still stand, not only as my verdict, but as the 
deliberate opinion of keen and unprejudiced eyewitnesses of the 
evolutionary movement in the American Navy. 

“N.N. 0.” also states that the Admiralty never decided that 
interchangeability was never to take place, and impugns my 
accuracy in stating the opposite. Let me quote Lord Selborne. 
In the House of Lords, May 8th, 1903, in reply to the Earl Glasgow, 


Lord Selborne stated : “It is proposed to make the division into, 


the various branches definite and final”; and im a speech later on, 
which I regret I cannot for the moment locate, he stated: “As 
the scheme now stands, they [the officers] will not be inter. 
changeable.” So much for “N. N. O.’s” charge against me of 
misquotation. ; 

These contemplated changes in the personnel of the engine 
room staffs are in the way of being a great experiment; such 
being the case, why should not the preliminary inquiry have been 
of the fullest possible nature, and the evidence called for that of 
the most comprehensive description? Whatever changes were 
necessary in the engine-room department, nothing short of the 
Board of Trade standard of efficiency should have been accepted 
for engine-room duties, 


—I am, Sir, &c., Navat Orricer (Retired). 





PAYMENT OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 
(To tHe Eprror or tur “Sprcraror.”) 
Srr,—I am delighted to observe your statement in last week's 
issue that if Members of Parliament are to be paid for their 
services, such payment should be made, not by the State, but 
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by the constituencies. With you, I greatly deplore the Reso- 
jution of the House of Commons last week. I agree with your 
correspondent, Mr. Gardner, that the democratic spirit now 
revailing will sooner or later force payment of Members of 
Parliament; but if this comes about, the constituency which 
refers to elect a man requiring payment, instead of one who 
does not, ought to bear the burden of expense. If that were 
the case, there would be much less likelihood of professional 
politicians—men who make a living by the profession of 
polities—being returned to Parliament. You are, perhaps, 
pot aware of the extent to which professional politicians have 
already secured pecuniary advantage by their membership of 
local bodies, such as Town Councils. These sien are not 
only paid by their Unions for all the time lost from work 
when they attend Council and Committee meetings (and it 
pays ® man very well to be off work for half, or even a 
quarter, of a day to attend a meeting of one or two hours’ 
duration), but they get considerable benefit by being placed 
on deputations to other towns, and receiving allowances far 
in excess of what they would earn at their trades or receive 
from their Unions. Many of these deputation-journeys are 
quite unnecessary,—they are holidays to a large extent. In 
the same way, when a Labour Counciller is placed on a Com- 
mittee of an institution at a distance from his own town the 
allowances made from the Corporation purse leave him a con- 
siderable surplus after paying his expenses. It is not to be 
wondered at that some Labour Councillors have found it more 
profitable to give up all manual labour, and in a considerable 
degree to support themselves by such means as I have above 
jndicated. And as Labour is so pushing just now, I fear the 
practice complained of will increase,—mucb, as I think, to the 
public detriment.—I am, Sir, &., , A 


(To rae Epiron oF THR “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—In the article on “ Payment of Members” (Spectator, 
March 10th) you refer to the custom of paying wages to 
Members, and you say that “Sthe custom...... only died 
out. It was never abolished by Act of Parliament...... 
Therefore there may still be « common law obligation on 
constituencies to pay their Members’ wages.” You then 
suggest that an action be brought to test the Member's right 
to be paid pursuant to the custom. Will you permit me to 
point out that one of the essential characteristics of a custom 
is that it should be continuous, and any interruption of the 
right claimed by virtue of the custom would be fatal? An 
Act of Parliament is not necessary to discontinue a custom, 
and for it to “ only die out” is sufficient.—I am, Sir, &c., 
14 John Dalton Street, Manchester. J. A. Grunpy, 


[Our correspondent is, of course, perfectly correct as regards 
customs that affect private individuals and private property. 
We think, however, that it might well be argued that as this 
is a custom affecting the State and Commonwealth, it must 
be held to be like a custom affecting the Crown,—i.e., not 
liable to be lost by non-user. The Lords’ decision in the 
Wensleydale case might seem to give a denial to this conten- 
tion, but many lawyers have considered that decision to be 
bad in law, even if good in policy.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB. 

(To tue Eprror or tae “Srectator.”) 
Siz,—It was on March Gth last year that you admitted a 
letter from the Garden Suburb Trust signed by Lord Crewe, 
the Bishop of London, Sir John Gorst, Sir Robert Hunter, 
Mr. W. Hazell, Mr. H. Marnham, and the honorary secretary, 
putting forth the fourfold hopes of the writers,—namely : 
(1) To advance the solution of the housing problem; (2) to lay 
out a large estate as a whole; (3) to promote a better under- 
standing between the members of various classes; (4) to 
preserve the natural beauty of the foreground of the western 
view from Hampstead Heath. 

To-day (March 6th) it has been my great pleasure to attend a 
Committee meeting when the prospectus of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb Trust, Limited, was signed by Mr. Alfred Lyttelton the 
president, and by the five directors, Mr. Frank Debenham, Sir 
Robert Hunter, Mr. ~~ oy Marnham, Mr. Henry Vivian, M.P., 
and myself,and under this guidance the one-year-old child has 


been launched into this troublous but appreciating world. 

_ You and your readers, Sir, have always shown so kindly an 
interest in this undertaking that the news will be welcomed that 
already over £70,000 has been informally promised for investment 
in the new Company, £45,383 in debentures and £25,015 in shares, 


about half the sum which is needed. But perhaps what is still 
more hopeful is the fact that so many people of all classes of 
society have applied for sites that our estate is alread peopled in 
imagination, and the success of the project reasonably assured. 
Arrangements are being made to work the seventy acres allocated to 
the cottages of the industrial classes on a co-partnership basis. 
Solicitors, bankers, auditors, secretaries, surveyors, and such 
mundane but necessary people have been engaged, and all or any 
of them can be communicated with at the new Company’s 
registered office, 4 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

My much enjoyed duties as honorary secretary sre now com- 
pleted; the reins are taken now by abler hands than mine, and I 
am full of hope for the whole scheme, rich as it is in social 
promise and civic possibilities, 

“The cry of the children” has brought many laws on to the 
statute-book. For years it has sounded in my ears round our 
Whitechapel walls, and as I hold that women’s chief duty is to be 
“home-makers,” it is good and gladdening to me to feel that 
engardened homes will soon be provided within a twopenny fare 
of ns Cross for children whose laughter is as music to the 
gods. . 

More capital is still wanted if the Company is to be, as Sir 
Richard Farrant put it when giving us his blessing, “adequately 
financed”; so will those who read and care consider what capital 
they have which they will invest at four or five per cent.; and 
will they write to the official secretary, or else to the one-time 
honorary secretary of the Trust, and now a director of the new 
Company, who subscribes herself, yours thankfully and hopefully, 


Henrietta O. BARNETT. 
Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, E. 





ON THE GROWTH OF THE NEWER 
NONCONFORMITY. 
[To tux Eprron or tue “ Srecraror.”)} 
Sir,—In the daily Press, and even in the letters published in 
your columns, Nonconformity is treated as being of one type 
only. That type is distinctly political; indeed, the political 
aspect seems almost as prominent as the religious. It is quite 
true that such a view of Nonconformity seems almost warranted 
by the tone of certain publications, and by the leadership 
of such a disputant as Dr. Clifford. Such Nonconformity is 
not merely severed from the Church of England, but hostile to 
it, and its spirit is militant. But yet there is another type of 
Nonconformist whose existence is often forgotten, and that 
largely because in the nature of things his views hardly lend 
themselves to advertisement. He has no hostility whatever 
to the Church of England. He respects her werk and her 
organisation, and has the deepest interest in her future. He 
deeply regrets that he himself is forced to remain outside her 
Communion, feeling that in so doing he loses that deep spirit of 
reverence, that ordered gradation of office, and that magnificent 
continuity of history which she can offer. He is kept outside 
her pale (at any rate in so far as admission to her ministry 
is concerned) by the presence of the Athanasian Creed and by 
portions of the Baptismal Service. Looking at her divisions 
from the outside, he feels that if he entered her Communion 
he would be logically forced to accept Baptismal Regeneration, 
and a view of the other Sacrament which would be something 
other than purely commemorative. In fact, he is unable to 
convince himself that there is any true locus standi for that 
Low Church Party to which he is so nearly akin. But at the 
same time he utterly refuses to serve under Dr. Clifford's 
banner, or to allow that Nonconformity and Radicalism are 
necessarily identical, I believe that this newer Nonconformity 
is gradually becoming more and more prevalent, and especially 
so at the various Universities. The Student Christian Move- 
ment has rubbed the edges from strong Churchman and 
strong Nonconformist alike, and its work in the future will be 
increasingly great in this direction. But this newer Non- 
conformist party is exceedingly anxious for a rational com- 
promise in the matter of education. It would view with the 
utmost dislike any unfair use of the enormous majority 
possessed by the present Government, although not able to 
persuade itself that the Education Act of Mr. Balfour's 
Government was equitable. This party will be fitted to form 
in the future the moderate wing of the Liberal Party, and its 
presence will, I think, be of immense advantage in the struggle 
between extremists of both parties.—I am, Sir, &c., 
University College, London. ArTuurR J. CLARK. 





CHILDREN OF UNITARIAN PARENTS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
{To THE EbDITOR oF THE “SrectTaTor.”] 
Srr,—I receive the Spectator a few days late, so I fear this 





letter is belated. Yet I should be very gratefal if you would 
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publish it and answer the question which I venture to ask. 
In the Spectator of March 3rd you publish a letter from the 
honorary secretary of the London (Unitarian) Sunday-School 
Society. He surely speaks with authority. He says:— 

“ As far as I am aware, Unitarians were perfectly satisfied with 
such religious teaching as was given by the London School Board 
and the rds of other large centres. The children were well 
grounded in fundamental religious truths and obtained a good 
knowledge of the Bible. They thus acquired in the day-school a 
grounding in religion upon which Sunday-school and other teachers 
could base the definite theological instruction of their particular 
denomination.” 

Could Unitarians be perfectly satisfied with a system under 
which the child must learn that Christ is God? Could they 
use that belief as a grounding on which to base their own 
definite theological instruction? Can Churchmen be expected 
to regard as Christian any teaching which can leave this out; 
or consider that a child who has not learnt that Christ is God 
is well grounded in fundamental truths, or has a knowledge 
of the Bible? If the divinity of Christ is a fundamental 
truth of Christianity, how can you ask Churchmen to accept 
a system with which a Unitarian, in the position of your 
correspondent, is perfectly satisfied P—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. H. PoLEwAMPTON. 
Litile Ellingham Rectory, Norfolk. 


[Our correspondent, like many others who address us, 
writes as if the non-denominational teaching of Christianity— 
i.e., Bible Christianity—were an absolutely new and untried 
proposal never before attempted. Yet it bas been in operation 
in London and in most Board-schools throughout the country 
for over thirty years. We have never heard it objected that 
the religious teaching thus given was in any fair sense of the 
word non-Christian, though—notably in the controversy in 
which Mr. Athelstan Riley was engaged—objections have been 
made in regard to it from a high doctrinal point of view. 
We:cannot admit that the fact that certain Unitarians find 
nothing objectionable in such teaching is a proof that it denies 
or does not affirm the divinity of Christ.—Ep. Spectator.] 





































































FLYING SNAKES. 
{To tae Eptror or tae “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Srm,—In your issue of January 14th, 1905, appears an article 
on the zoological observations of Herodotus. In an attempt to 
vindicate, in part at least, the accuracy of the great historian’s 
statements the writer of the article says: “it must be 
recollected that an air-traversing snake is not an utterly in- 
conceivable animal; we have the flying lizard, which glides 
through tbe air for some distance, supported by the parachute 
formed by the skin connecting its elongated ribs.” It may 
intérest you to learn that I found in Borneo two species of 
snakes capable of a parachute flight from the summits of 
trees, and I read a short note on the subject at a meeting 
of the Zoological Society of London held on March 6th; a 
published account will appear shortly in the Proceedings of 
this Society.—I am, Sir, &c., R. SHELFORD. 
University Museum of Zoology, Oxford. 





SHAKESPEARE IN A YORKSHIRE TOWN. 
[To THe EpITor oF THE “SpROTATOR.”} 

S1r,—I was much interested and delighted by your article on 
“Shakespeare in a Surrey Village” in the Spectator of 
February 17th, as well as by the account of a similar ex- 
periment in Kent in your last issue. May I draw the 
attention of your readers to the fact that in Yorkshire 
also we have made the discovery that our finest English 
plays touch the hearts of the people and elevate actors and 
audience as nothing else can do? In the little town of Otley 
in Wharfedale a company of the townsfolk gave at Christmas 
a performance of Midsummer Night's Dream so excellent that 
it is to be repeated two or three times this month at the special 
request of the community. All evidence points to the excellence 
of the production and the fine influence upon those who studied 
and personated the characters. Their sense of the truly artistic 
has been greatly developed, and their judgment of the true 
and noble vastly increased. I trust such experiments will 
grow in favour, and that many of our working men and 
women will find the truest rest anti refreshment in such 
studies, and in the gracious service of presenting these 
masterpiedes to their fellows.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Liberal Club, Bradford. G. CurR1igz MarTIN. 
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A FIJIAN DESCRIPTION OF ‘THE ‘OPENIN 
PARLIAMENT, — es 


(To Tne EDITOR oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”} , 


Srr,—After my. return to Fiji I saw in your r a trans! 
tion of the account of the King’s Consnation shan bya 
soldier of the Fijian Contingent for Na Mata, the native paper 
The same man is again in England, and I forward herewith 4 
translation of a letter that be has written to Ng Mata 
describing the recent opening of Parliament by the King, | 
am the officer who was in command of the contingent,—] am, 
Sir, &c., Ap. B. Josxg, 
Osmington Vicarage, Weymouth. 





“THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT BY THE KING. 


Str, My Lorp tae Mara,—I: have already discoursed to you 
my sail to Britannia and my crossing of the big land of 
which lies in the way. Now I am going to try and tell you of, 
very great thing that I have seen here in my stay in Britannia, 
that is the opening of Parliament, or the Big Council of Britannia, 
by King Edward, our Sovereign Lord. 

It is known to you that I am the wandering hillman wh 
came with the Fijian soldiers to London to the Coronation of ou 
big King. That which I am about to tell will be quite clear tp 
my comrades who were with me then, as I stood close to the 
place where we fell in on that day. 

It is right that I*should first make clear to you the condition 
of the land when I arrived in Britannia in the month of Septem- 
ber. At that time the Parliament had been conferring for a long 
time and divided counsels had arisen, and it seemed to the Kin 
that its reports to him were wavering, and that what it desired 
was not the desire of the people of the land. So he decided that 
it should be dismissed, and that each member. should return to 
his own place, in order that an election should take place in the 
month of January; where each one at that time in the provinces 
and towns.should choose messengers to the Parliament, or Big 
Council, to lay before him the true wishes of the people of the 
land. That thing happened in January, and the, King appointed 
that the Big Council should commence on the 19th February. 

There is a chieflike boy in London who is very good-natured to 
us Fijians, the one who fed us with crabs and gave us pipes when 
we were in Britain, and he it was who took. me to see the King 
open Parliament. He had a letter from the Assistant-Chiet 
of the Police of London. That was a most useful letter, because 
the police took care of us and took us to the front of the Big 
House of Council, and prevented the people of the land from 
crowding us, so that we might well see the King. 

The Big House of Council stands in a long road, which is called 
the path of Parliament. On each side of it are the big writing 
houses of the Matanitu (Government), that appertain, to the 
different branches of work; there too is our Big House, that con- 
cerns the British Colonies. We soldiers that were at the Corona- 
tion of the King know right well that Big House, as we guarded 
and watched over it then. But this day about which I am now 
conversing, on either side were spread out the soldiers, whose 
duty it is to fence round, watch over, and preserve the body of 
our King, who are called ‘The Guards,’—shortly, in Fijian, the 
shields of the body of the King. At the mouth of every path 
leading into the path of Parliament were soldiers on horseback, 
whose duty it was to prevent people passing without proper per- 
mission. As we waited we saw pass the great chiefs and their 
ladies in their carriages. Who can tell their splendour, the chiefs 
in their robes of war and their robes as nobles of the land, and 
the ladies with golden crowns dazzling like lightning with 
diamonds and precious stones? Who can tell it? It was likes 
dream or the glory of the fairies. 

Where we steod we saw all sorts of people. For this Parli« 
ment have been chosen many working men by the people as their 
messengers to the Big Council. This is a new thing, as formerly 
members of chieflike tribes only were chosen. . I saw one of 
these messengers of the working men to Parliament. He was 
waiting where we were, with a girl, his daughter, I think, as they 
too wanted to see the King pass. The man had a red necktie’ on. 
I was told that was a badge of a workman, as it is not-the cu 
of people of chicflike birth to wear red neckties. It, isnot a new 
thing for us Fijians for men of humble birth to attend Councils. 
We find them in our Provincial and District Councils, ud that 
their advice, wisdom, and assistance is very useful. ' Their speech 
has been very useful to the land. Perhaps it will be so, too, ia 
this chieflike land of Britain. ' 

The place where we stood was opposite the two standards of 
the warriors of the Guard, fenced rotund with soldiers, and there, 
too, were the bugles and drums. Just before it struck two of the 
clock the bands along the path were heard playing ‘God Save 
the King’ and the voices of the Lords of War calling out 
«Present arms!’ and then appeared the’ King. In front of him 
went four carriages, with six horses each to draw them. On 
horses sat men, and other men ran alongside. These carriage? 
had in them the high chiefs who serve the King. Then came ® 
warrior band on horseback, with a handsome young chief in the 
centre, who carried the standard of the King. When they 
had passed by, then came the. King in a golden coach, 
drawn by eight white horses, white as milk. As be 
appeared, everybody took off their hats and shouted Hip, 
hip, hooray! and the sound of the cry was like the roar of 
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é reef in their great joy at seeing the King. The 
the ee to us were hae to the ground in salute 
ery bells of the big church of Westminster rang out. The 
—— ¢ bowed his head in response, and touched his hat, returning 
oe salute to the gladness of the people of the land. 
. abo! Sombo! how handsome the King is. Who can describe 
ry He is handsome and tall and portly, even as a true chief of 
Fiji. : 
When the King had passed into the House, each one returned 
to his own place. The chieflike boy with whom I was said that 
@ should meet in the evening with some other friends and have 
re a finish up to our joy at having seen the King. That 
thing happened, and we fed at a house of feasting called the 
House of Julius. The owner is a Frenchman very skilful in pre- 
ring food, and it pleases chiefs and ladies to feast there. The 
night I was there it was full of chiefs and ladies. I saw a lady 
there who, it was said, was the mother of a chief who concerns us, 
the Assistant Big Scribe for the Colonies. She looked to me very 
beautiful, with a splendid dress and ornaments, This talk of 
mine is too long. I will finish it up with a wonderful thing. 
When the Frenchman knew I was a Fijian, great was his good 
nature to me, and he said that I should go and see his kitchen, 
and he took me there. Sombo! Sombo! the wealth of the white 
men; the saucepans were silver saucepans !—I am, Sir Mata, 
WANDERING HILLMAN.” 


a feast, as 





OUR REVIEWER’S REPLY TO MR. HERBERT 
PAUL. 


[To Tas Eprror or Tue “ Spectator.” | 


§rr,—I have read Mr. Herbert Paul’s letter in your last issue 
with regret. In the few remarks which, at your request, I 
made in the Spectator on the fourth volume of his history, I 
can'assure him that I had no desire to make an attack upon 
him. I thought that I detected some signs of haste in the 
preparation of the volume, and the rapidity with which 
the volumes were succeeding each other strengthened this 
suspicion. But if a reviewer may not express an opinion 
without being charged with making an “ injurious attack” 
upon an author, I can only say with you, Sir, that literary 
criticism had better cease. The two points on which I ventured 
to correct Mr. Paul may be dealt with very briefly. (1) I 
demurred to Mr. Paul’s description of Ahmed Khel as one of 
the decisive battles in the history of British India. Mr. Paul 
adheres to his own opinion. I can only say that I cannot 
discover what the battle decided. Mr. Paul. says in his 
history that “it became possible to retire from Afghanistan 
without any risk to the reputation of the paramount 
power.” If this were so, I should still hesitate to rank 


Ahmed Khel with Plassey, with Assaye, with Meeanee, | 


with Gujerat, and with the other decisive battles in 
the history of British India. But is it so? Ahmed Khel 
was followed four days afterwards by a fresh engagement ; it 
was succeeded three months afterwards by a British defeat at 








THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY 
[To Tus Epiron or Tus * Seecraror.”} 

Sir,—I shall be very grateful to any of your readers who will 
| be kind enough to send illustrated newspapers or magazines 
| for the use of the recruits now under training. Parcels 
should be directed to “The Librarian, Spectator Company 
| Institate, Hounslow Heath.” I need hardly point out how 
| desirable it is to provide all possible attractions in barracks 
for the young fellows whom we have collected together. The 
War Office has kindly provided us with a bagatelle-table, 
which will be most useful; but the loan or gift of a few other 
games would be greatly appreciated.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hounslow. A. W. A. PoLiock. 














THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 

We gratefully acknowledge to-day the very generous sub- 
scription of £1,000 made by Mr. W. Waldorf Astor to the 
Spectator Experiment in Militia Training. Mr. Astor, as our 
readers doubtless know, has always taken a keen interest in 
all that concerns the problem of national defence, and some 
four years ago gave a sum of £10,000 for the formation and 
encouragement of rifle clubs throughout the country,—a fund 
which has been administered with conspicuous success by the 
| National Rifle Association. Mr. Astor’s munificent donation 
| enables us to refrain from any further appeal for subserip- 
| tions. It will allow us to do full justice to Colonel Pollock’s 
| scheme. Though we should have been just able to carry out 

the scheme on the original estimate of £3,500, it was evident 
| that in many particulars we should have had to exercise an 
economy so strict that, though it might not have actually 
impaired the value of the experiment, it would have prevented 
several developments of an extremely useful kind which we 
are now able to undertake owing to the possession of so 
| handsome a margin. For example, we shall be able to buy 
appliances which will be very useful for the complete training 
of the men in certain particulars. We shall beable to increase 
the prizes offered to the men for special efficiency. Further, 
we shall be able to make arrangements for the company to 
reassemble after an interval of nine months or a year fora 
field day, at which it will be possible to test Colonel Pollock's 
confident assurance that the men will have been so well 
| grounded in their work that they will not have forgotten it, 
but will be still perfectly competent soldiers. This is a test 
to which we attach very great importance. The bulk of the 
| men assembled at Hounslow Barracks on Thursday. We 
hope next Saturday to be able to record that a good start 








| has been made in the actual work of training. 


Maiwand, by the siege of Kandahar, and the heavy fighting | 
which necessitated Sir F. (Lord) Roberts's famous march from | 


Kabul. No, Sir, Ahmed Khel was not a decisive battle; it 


» 


was an incident in a long campaign. (2) I demurred to Mr. | 


Paul's statement that the Czar's Moscow speech in November, 
1876, was made under the provocation of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
speech at the Lord Mayor's dinner. The point whether I am 
right or wrong is much more important than it seems. In 
1876 many politicians were disposed to regard the Emperor of 
Russia as resolved on war with ‘Turkey, even if war involved 


a conflict with this country; while other politicians believed | 


that the Czar was anxious to make every reasonable concession 
in order to obtain our co-operation at Constantinople. If the 
Czar at Moscow really took up the glove which Lord 
Beaconsfield bad thrown down at the Guildhall, he did 
much to confirm the first of these opinions. And this 
impression was undoubtedly produced in this country when 


the news of the Moscow speech arrived. I hold, therefore, | 


that the historian who relates the incident is bound to add that 
the impression produced at the time had no foundation in fact. 
Mr. Paul now says that he has re-examined the Blue-books, 
and that they show nothing of the kind. Let me refer him to 
Parliamentary Papers, 1877, Turkey (No. 2), p. 25. He will 
find there a despatch from our Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
stating, from information which had reached him from a 
reliable source, that his Imperial Majesty had no cognisance 
of the Earl of Beaconsfield’s speech at the time when he 
addressed the deputations.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tne REVIEWER. 





| Supscriprions Recriveo AND PROMISED UP TILL Satrurpay, 
Marcu 10rH :-—£3,133 12s. 


SusscripTions Receivep DURING THE CuRRENT Wrrkx:— 


Mr. W. Waldorf Astor cin 0 0] C, B. H. Harter . 12 20 
Hon, Mrs. W. Lowther lu 0 O|}R. L. Hunter (addit il » Oo 0 
Mrs. Pedley ‘ 1) 0} A Reader lv 6 
B. A. Charlesworth 5 0 0| Capt. M. P. Rathbone 2080 
| The Bishop of Ipswich ... 3 0 O|} In Memoriam loo 
| J. 8. White 1 1 O| A Wellwisher lov 
| G. J, Chapman 1 0 0|A Friend ‘ ,u 
Cheques should Le made payable to “‘ Spectator’ Militia Train- 

| ing Account,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch,” 


POETRY. 
otitis 
Is IT LOVE? 

Is it love, is it hate, this clasp by the sea of the land, 

| Entangling, swaying, revolving, escaping on to the strand, 

| Escaping, yet never escaped, never utterly gone from reach, 
Which is it? I fain would know, as I watch at hand, 

Here on the beach. 


To-night they seem weary of warfare, these ancient foos, 
Weary of love as of hate, of eddying kisses or blows, 
Even as we, as I, grow weary of eddying thought, 
| Of the waves of the mind, of the soul, and its bubble-like woes, 
Rising unsought. 
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The sea’s mood to-night has changed, has grown simple and 
mild, 
Tt draws in the land to its breast as a nurse draws a child, 
It sings it a song wrought out of the moan of the beach, 
Of the sough of the wind, of the tales of the waste and the 
wild, 
Older and stranger than speech. = 








BOOKS. 


a ae 
THE ELIZABETHAN VOYAGERS.* 
Provessor RALEIGH was well advised to issue in separate 
form his introduction to the latest edition of Hakluyt, for it 
takes rank with Froude’s essay as one of the best modern 


He laboured to drive England into war, and in the eng he 


succeeded beyond his dreams. But though Drake stands g 
head or two taller, he had may colleagues of high stature, 
They were not sober Empire-makers, the pioneers who first 
blazed the trail. “‘ But whatever their faults, these Elizabethang 
bear the stamp of the heroic age; they lived in an illimitabl, 
world, and had nothing about them of tame civility, They 
are arrogant, excessive, indomitable, inquisitive, madmen jn 
resolution, and children at heart.’ And the crews were like 
their masters. The invincible cheerfulness of the British 
sailor is long-descended. They “ate putrid penguins and drank 
bilge-water on strange seas,” and returned to die of plague or 
starvation in English sea-ports; but they had the heart to 
endure and try again so long as life remained to them. “Gog 
send us,” said the Lord High Admiral, “ to see such a company 
together again, when need is.” 





appreciations of the great age of English adventure. 
Hakluyt is “the silent man seated in the dark corner,” who | 
listens to the tales of returning voyagers, cross-examines | 
them, and writes the result faithfully down, conscious that in | 
his own way he is working to the sameend. A serious and | 
scientific Empire-builder, there is scarcely one constructive idea 
of modern Imperialism which we cannot find in his volumes. 
He belonged to “that stalwart race of clerics who, next to the 
Kingdom of Heaven, love a fight”; but it was not merely the 
adventure which caught his fancy, for commerce, colonisation, 
geography, scientific seamanship, all enter into his survey. 
It was a merciful fate which sent England such a chronicler, 
for no chapter in her history is better worth remembering 
than that tale of how she first turned her eyes east and west, 
and found a new ideal for her race. The instinct may be 
traced far back into the Middle Ages in the search for that 
Earthly Paradise where the golden age still lingered, in the 
quest of Cathay, and in the strange tales of Prester John. In 
the sixteenth century the discoveries of Columbus and Da Gama 
had made it a practical policy, in which missionary enterprise, 
gold-seeking, geographical curiosity, colonisation, and the 
European balance of power were all intermingled. “ There is 
no land uninhabitable,’ wrote Master Robert Thorne with 
magnificent confidence, “nor sea innavigable.”’ iIngland, 
forestalled in the easier routes by the nations of Southern 
Europe, began by trying wild new methods. Willoughby and 
Chancelor tried the North-Eastern Passage, and, if they failed 
in their main object, opened up a trade with Russia. 
Frobisher, Gilbert, and John Davis attempted the North- 
Western Passage without better success, though their efforts 
had the merit of turning the nation’s gaze westward. New | 
ways being impossible, it remained only to contest the old 
ways with Spain, and the age of exalted piracy succeeded that 
of exploration. Many strange elements were conjoined in the 
aims of the adventurers. Religion played a part,—the | 
desire to show some proselytising record among savage peoples 
to vie with the resounding achievements of Spain, though the 
parsons who accompanied the voyages were not usually shining 
vessels. A new outlet for trade was the main motive, and the 
old lust of treasure-hunting. Sir Humphrey Gilbert was the 
first to formulate the idea of colonisation, and in his famous 
Discourse he lays down many sound principles. The mistake 
was that the men selected were too much the riff-raff of 
England instead of the flower, and that the management of 
the enterprise fell often into the wrong hands. Had Sir Philip | 
Sidney led the Virginian expedition in 1585 all might have | 
been well, but the task was entrusted to Sir Richard Grenville, 
who preferred to carry fire and a sword rather than peace. 
Whatever the chief motive, there is no doubt about the 
magnitude of the achievement. The adventurers were mainly 
pirates, not aided or recognised by the State, but at the same 
time not unduly interfered with. “The great deeds of 
Elizabeth’s reign,” Professor Raleigh says truly, “ were most 
of them unlawfully begotten, and were legitimated when they 
came of age.” Drake is the heroic instance of the profession, 
—The Master Thief of the Unknown World,” as the people 
nicknamed him. He learned early in life the lesson that the 
boldest course was the safest, that it was wiser to singe the 
King of Spain’s beard than to take shots at him from a 
distance. A great leader of men, his courage only burned 
more brightly in adversity, and it was when things looked 
most hopeless that he was most resourceful and dangerous. 














* The English Voyages of the Sixteenth Century. By Walter Raleigh, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University of Oxford. Glasgow: James 
MacLehose and Sons, ([4s. 6d, net.) 








From the Elizabethan adventures came the spirit of Eliza. 
bethan literature. “That marvellous summer time of the 
imagination, the Elizabethan age, with all its wealth of flowers 
and fruit, was the gift to England of the sun that bronzed the 
faces of the voyagers, and of the winds that carried them to 
the four quarters of the world.” Doubtless it derived much 
from the past, but the spirit which inspired it was the belief 
in the tremendous destinies of the future. Other literary 
renaissances have looked backwards and revived some forgotten 
cult, but this kept its eyes fixed on the far horizon. It ig 
emphatically a literature of youth and hope, and, like all such 
literature, it is robustious, undisciplined, scornful of modes 
and traditions, overflowing with an aggressive vitality. Its 
main creation, the English romantic drama, scorns the rules 
of composition, as the adventurers scorned the accepted rules 
of the sea. The poet writes, not for the indoor critic, but for 
the community of wayfarers, for 

“ You patrician spirits that refine 

Your flesh to fire, and issue like a flame 

On brave endeavours.” 
Professor Raleigh traces this spirit in the whole confederacy 
from Marlowe to Shakespeare. In the later plays of Shake- 
speare he finds the influence of the adventurers in the weari- 
ness of old institutions which pervades them. “It is easy 
to believe that the fascinating tales told by the voyagers 
quickened his longing for a simpler society, and contributed 
something to his magical descriptions of innocence and kindli- 
ness, whether in the wizard’s cell on the island, or on the 
shepherd’s lawn in Bohemia, or in the cave among tle moun- 
tains of Wales.” Like all true poetry, the work of the 
Elizabethans had its roots in the common life of the people. 
It built no exclusive fairy world for itself, for tales as strange 
as any romancer'’s could be heard in every ale-house. Their 
inspiration was not that of a coterie, but of the nation, 
confident in its destiny, intoxicated with dreams, and burning 
to outshine the world. 

In the greatest of the adventurers the impulses of action 
and literature are united. Raleigh will never be other than a 
mystery. His superb ability in many spheres and his measure- 


| less vitality were those of his age; but he was no single- 


hearted adventurer, for his mind turned in upon itself, and he 
had the detachment of the artist and the philosopher. The 
instinct to create both by deeds and words has rarely been 
seen in a more notable degree; but it is a law of mortality 
that the two may not flourish together, and therefore all his 
enterprises are tinged with failure. In prose as noble as his 
own his namesake has sketched the paradox of his career :— 


“ He has the insolent imagination of Marlowe, and the profound 
melancholy of Donne. ‘'The mind of man,’ he says, in his History 
of the World, ‘hath two ports, the one always frequented by the 
entrance of manifold vanities; the other desolate and overgrown 
with grass, by which enter our charitable thoughts and divine 
contemplations.’ Both gates of his mind stood open; worldly 
hopes and braggart ambitions crowd and jostle through one 
entrance, but the monitors of death and eternity meet them, and 
whisper them in the ear. He schemes elaborately, even while he 
believes that ‘the long day of mankind draweth fast towards an 
evening, and the world’s tragedy and time are near at an end.’ 
The irony of human affairs possesses his contemplation; his 
thoughts are high and fanciful; he condescends to action, and 
fails, as all those fail whose work is done stooping. He is proud, 
sardonic, and aloof. His own boast is true—‘ There is none on 
the face of the earth that I would be fastened unto.’ He takes 
part with others in no movement, and stakes little or nothing on 
the strength of human ties. The business of men on this earth 
seems trivial and insignificant against the vast desert of eternity 5 
and great deeds alone are worth doing, for they, when they perish, 
add pomp to the triumph of death and oblivion.” 
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THE NEW SKETCH BOOK.* 

-4 at once that there is no reason to doubt the 
” - —— the papers here collected by Mr. R. 8. Garnett 
= sttributed to Thackeray. Every one of them bears upon 
mage the marks of the familiar workmanship, and, 
= — some allowance must be made for fashion and imita- 
— yen after we have made the allowance we are still 
om sded that Mr. Garnett’s attribution is correct. The 
- are those which Thackeray would have chosen to 

hey are treated with the lively expansiveness 
= = yn Roredens of Thackeray at the outset of his 
career. There are also traces upon every page of the senti- 
mentality which belonged rather to the time than to the 
author, but which the author was always powerless to avcid. 
Both in their qualities and in their defects, then, these papers 


recall the 3 


subjects 


author of The Paris Sketch Book, and Mr. R. 5. 
Garnett’s ingenuity has permitted us to read a new work from 
the pen of a great writer who has been dead well-nigh 
half-a-century. 

And yet the feeling with which we contemplate the boon is 
not one of unmixed gratitude. Thackeray was not at his 
happiest in criticism, and these papers are sternly critical. 
The pages of The Paris Sketch Book which we like the best 
are narrative. When Thackeray discourses of George Sand 
and Balzac, of French dramas and melodramas, he discovers 
a lack of sympathy which deprives his work of all value, save 
as a sidelong revelation of himself. It is otherwise when he 
tells us a story, or with all his marvellous gaiety sketches the 
Cartouche of tradition. But in what Mr. Garnett incautiously 
calls The New Sketch Book there is no narrative, and but little 
fancy. The author is sternly bent upon cutting up his victims; 
and though he performs the operation with considerable skill, 
we find it at this distance of time a trifle tedious. 

The first paper is a review of Victor Hugo's book on the 
Rhine, and Mr. Garnett has an easy task to prove it 
Thackeray's. External evideace comes to the aid of internal. 
In 1842 Thackeray wrote to FitzGerald that he had been trying 
to write about Hugo's letters all day, and had only squeezed 
out one page. And then to confirm the letter there appears 
the article in the Foreign Quarterly Review. But internal 
evidence is in this case sufficient. Here is a passage which is 
entirely characteristic of Thackeray, even in its injustice :— 

“Victor Hugo alludes to Providence on fifty occasions, and 
shows a most intimate acquaintance with its mysteries and 
designs. He is not jealous of heaven, but speaks of it familiarly 
and on a footing of equality, though respectfully, as one great 





power would of another. It may be remarked, indeed, that 
almost all French writers are admitted to this privilege... .. . 
They have divine missions too, most of them—Lamartine has 
celestial things revealed to him, and has seen heaven through his | 
tears—Madame Dudevant intimates that she is a martyr (and we 
dare not say what more)—Laroux and Lamennais each come 
forward with revelations and prophecies to supersede old gospels; ! 
even such a man as Alexandre Dumas prefaces some filthy story 
of blood and lust, by hinting that it contains a holy mystery of 
which he is the heaven-sent expounder.” 


In that passage you may see the limitations of Thackeray. 
He did not like the big drum, and the big drum was the 
favourite instrument of the Romantiques, whose music was as 
loud as their waistcoats. There was a certain boyishness in 
their energy and courage. They had got rid of the timid 
restraints of a worn-out classicism, and they were at last per- 
mitted to express their fancy in a costume less chilly than a 
toga. And Thackeray liked them as little as he understood | 
them. He wrote of them without the smallest perception of 
their aim and purpose. He saw no difference between Balzac 
and Eugtne Sue. Dumas and Soulié were in his eyes alike 
ridiculous, and the criticism contained in this book is the last 
word of insularity. Nor did Thackeray grow in wisdom with 
the years. When he reverts to French literature, it is always | 
with the same patronage of contempt. Of Dumas alone | 
he revised a hasty opinion, and it was only with the 
riper Judgment of The Roundabout Papers that he did a 
tardy justice to the prose epic of the Musketeers. As to 
M. de Balzac, as he calls him, he failed to detect the genius of 
that great man. He did not recognise that the author of the 
Comédie Humaine was inventing the France of his own day, 
and displaying for all those who had eyes to see the grandeur 
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and variety of a whole country. He attacks even Eugéne Sue 
with an excessive gravity. “ What right,” he asks ina passage 
which may be matched almost verbally in The Paris Sketch 
Book, “has a reasonable being to spend precious hours over 
this preposterous, improbable, impossible tale? Did you not 
know, all the while you read, that every one of the characters 
in that book were absurd caricatures? Do you not blush to 
have been interested by brutal tales of vice and blood?” The 
confusion of thought apparent in these questions belonged to 
Thackeray and his time, and it is surprising that he did give 
his readers credit for the humour which would acknowledge 
Sue’s characters to be caricatures, and yet delight in them. But 
with the positiveness which has so often led English critics 
astray, Thackeray objects to the Frenchman’s unreality even 
as he laughs at him. 

Moreover, where England was concerned Thackeray was 
always hypersensitive. He condemns Scribe and Dumas for 
doing violence to the truths of English history. He ridicules 
a great poet because his prejudices made him for the moment 
unjust to our countrymen. “Thus Henry Heine, the other 
day,” says Thackeray, “ went to enjoy sea-breezes, and study 
English character at Boulogne. He found a gay, proud set 
of semi-fashionables, who had never heard of Henry Heine, 
who took him, in consequence, for a commonplace personage 
without livery servants and coach and pair, and treated him 
de haut en bas. Poor Henry Heine was so susceptible and so 
indignant at all this, that he has become a decided foe to 
England and her inhabitants.” Of course, this satire misses the 
mark. Heine did not share the ignorance of England which 
prevailed in France, It is true that he was not always 
sympathetic to the English. His love of romance, for in- 
stance, prevented him from understanding the greatness of 
Wellington. But we should not forget his noble panegyric 
of Canning; and he was always far too intelligent to become 
a hater of England merely because he was not received with 
respect and adulation at Boulogne. 

There is no law to prevent a zealous editor from gathering 
specimens of fugitive journalism and publishing them as a 
serious contribution to literature. Were there such a law, 
this new volume of Thackeray’s essays would never have been 
published. And when all is said, we cannot but regret Mr. 
Garnett’s indiscretion. We have enough of Thackeray's best 
work whereon to form a judgment of his talent, and nothing 
is gained for his reputation by thus delving in the journalism 
of the past. A great writer such as Thackeray should be 
judged by the work which he thought worthy of preservation, 
and not by the forgotten articles which the ingenuity of 
admirers is able to father upon him. - 





THE CATHEDRAL BUILDERS.* 
Tue first and most obvious intention of the title by which 
Mr. Prior indicates the subject of his book is to answer the 
questionn—Who built the Cathedrals ? When a Cathedral is 
built nowadays this question is answered for us. There is a 
competition among architects, and in due time we hear the 
name of the successful candidate; there is a contractor who 
does not fail to advertise himself to possible employers; there 
are donors whose names are duly recorded in subscription- 
lists; and there is an army of actual workers, graduated and 
disciplined according to the modern method of the division of 
labour. What do we find answering to these in the mediaeval 


| buildings? The architect comes first, and he, it may be said 


at once, did not exist. A theory has been started that there 


| was what may be called a perambulating guild of craftsmen, 


“free masons” in fact, who held the office of architect in 
commission, and designed the Cathedrals of Europe; but Mr. 
Prior will have none of it; the body has, he thinks, been too 
successful in concealing all traces of its existence to allow us 
to believe in it. Doubtless some one had an idea, more or less 
definite, of what was wanted to be done, but there was no 
architect in the modern sense of that word. Neither was 
there a contractor, as we now conceive of that person with his 
specificatious and estimates. Even when we hear of this or that 
Bishop or Abbot having built such-and-such a church we must 
take it with a qualification. Mr. Prior quotes Matthew Paris 
to the effect that “it was incumbent to speak of a building or 
great work as the work of the Abbot ‘for the glory of that 


* The Cathedra’ Builders in England, By LCdward 8S, Prior, London: Seeley 
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office.” That the great man himself sometimes took rule 
or measuring-cord or chisel in hand is probably true; but 
that the work asa whole was democratically shared among the 
-actual workers in a way. that we find it difficult to conceive 
is-certain. Of course there was a foreman; such a person 
there must be in every. company of workers. Now and 
then we know his name. We have an account of the re- 
building of the Cathedral of Canterbury after the fire of 1174 
from a contemporary chronicler, Gervase, whose narrative, 
says Mr. Prior, “is so accurate and circumstantial that a 
surveyor might, to-day, measure up and certify to the work of 
each year.” Among Gervase’s details are the names of the 
“ master-masons” who looked after the work. The first of 
these was a Frenchman, “ William of Sens.” When he was 
compelled by an accident to give up his place, it was filled 
by “ William the Englishman.” It is a notable fact that the 
Englishman did not continue without change the style and 
method of his predecessor. His work had characteristics of 
its own, and, though it was generically the same as the 
Continental, had a differentia which may be described as 
insular. We may find an illustration in a case which does not 
fall within Mr. Prior’s purview. Wadham College, Oxford, 
was built (in 1610-13) by such a master-mason. We know 
that his name was William Arnold, and that he received £1 
a week for forty weeks, and 10s. for forty more, besides his 
mason’s wages; and we are able to estimate. his work, 
for the College remains substantially the same as he 
built it nearly three centuries ago. He may be described 
as the last of a class which had flourished for many 
centuries, and he is all the more interesting because he 
was a contemporary of the first of the architects, Inigo Jones. 
Mr. Prior has much to tell us about the craftsmen—about 
what they had in common, and how they differed—but we can- 
. not attempt to epitomise it. It must suffice to say that his 
account is most enlightening, both as regards the succession 
of architectural styles and the variations which contemporary 
examples of these styles exhibit. One interesting detail we 
may mention. As a set-off against the diffusion of artistic 
skill which made it possible for the ordinary journeyman to 
execute details of the most refined ornament, we have the fact 
that the necessities of building compelled the employment of 
much unskilled labour, though this, it is true, belongs mostly 
to an earlier time. The scale of the Norman work was 
enormous. “One single pier of Durham quire is enough for 
half the pillars of Westminster Abbey.” The result was 
sometimes this, that what looked as if built for eternity fell 
into ruin while comparatively new. Scamped work and 
building for the spectator have been known in all ages. 
Another aspect of Cathedral building which Mr. Prior helps 
us to see is its relation to the politics, the religion, and, it 
may be said, the general life of the time. Nothing, for 
instance, could be more marked than the effect of the Norman 
Conquest on English architecture. The Norman influence 
had obtained a foothold for itself, anticipatory of its final 
victory, in Westminster Abbey. The great majority of the 
ancient seats of English Bishops were occupied by Benedictine 
foundations, strongholds of what was, for a time at least, a 
foreign Power. Quite at the other end of the scale is the late 
development of towers and steeples, built for the town which 
surrounded the monastery rather than for the monastery 
itself. This shows itself in the latest buildings of some of the 
foundations of Regulars. As Mr. Prior puts it, “significantly 
in the last moments of monastic existence there appears an 
eagerness on the part of the monks to play the wise steward, 
and, ere they were dismissed, to make friends with popular 
architecture.” And he instances the Bell Harry Tower of 
Canterbury, built by Cardinal Morton (1410-1500), and 
the bell-towers of Fountains and Furness “as bids for 
popular recognition.” Here, again, we see how different 
forms of religious observance supplied motives of architec- 
tural development. The crypt had always been the scene of 
relic-worship. But when pilgrimages became popular, and 
the shrines of saints attracted multitudes of visitors whose 
spiritual devotion directly, and secular outlay indirectly, 
filled the monastic coffers, the crypt was abandoned, and the 
relic-worship transferred to a more convenient site above 
ground. The growing devotion to the Virgin, again, resulted 
in the building of lady-chapels, and here the secular Cathedrals 
could make up for their deficiency in the matter of relics, and 
compete successfully with their monastic rivals, 




























































Our own time has witnessed a very remarkable development 
of the same kind. The neo-Gothic movement in architecture 
has corresponded with a simultaneous movement in theo} 
and the forms of worship. A school of thought win 
regarded the Reformation as a disaster was natufal} 
anxious to banish all post-Reformation work from ru 
churches. We quote Mr. Prior’s words with the fullest 
sympathy :— 

“In numbers of our churches, at the en 

century and during part of the eighteenth, weosieeeneane 
works of English craftsmanship, which nineteenth century purien 
has now for the most part thrust out. ‘Ihe fervour of * Revival 
Gothic’ has made its fanatics shameless iconoclasts. The restorj 
horde, as very Vandals, have broken down the sanctuaries of 
beauty that George Herbert celebrated, and, if one may continys 
the metaphor, have set up therein the fetishes of a commercia) 
worship.” 
Only we should put “reactionary” for “commercial.” My 
Prior goes on to give a melancholy list of these vandalisms, 
One of them, the destruction.of the Arundel Screen at 
Chichester, brought down the spire. 

The illustrations have all the excellence which we should 
expect from the associations of the volume. The great 
majority are representations of the exterior and interior of 
English Cathedrals, in many cases reproduced from drawings 
made before the days of restoration. Four are printed jn 
colours from illuminated manuscripts. The relevance of these 
is not at first sight obvious. The intention is to give an idea 
of the skill in harmonising colour which our ancestors had 
attained, We have to imagine the effect which the interiors 
of our Cathedrals, now so cold and monotonous, must have 
produced when they were clothed from roof to pavement with 
these splendours. 





THE HISTORY OF THE EARTH.* 
A DISPUTE has long raged between physicists and geologists 
as to the possible age of the earth. The geologists in tracing 
the wonderful history which is written in the strata of the 
earth’s crust—a literal sermon in stones—have been inclined 
to exaggerate the vast length of time during which that record 
must have been in progress. The formation of the sedimen- 
tary rocks, laid down under water on the beds of ancient 
seas or rivers, must have occupied an almost untbinkably vast 
period. We have only to look at the slow process of sedimen- 
tation as it goes on to-day, and compare this with its results 
in the past. Wecan measure the amount of débris whicha 
river brings down from the land to spread along the sea-floor 
every year, and we can argue from this how many thousands 
or millions of years must have been taken to build up the 
strata, perhaps fifty miles in total thickness, which com- 
pose the upper portions of the earth’s crust. If we 
look at the imposing clifis of solid chalk which line our 
Southern coast and form so conspicuous and _beautifal 
a sign of home to the returning traveller, and remember 
that the chalk of which they are composed consists 
entirely of the shells and skeletons of tiny marine organisms 
which can only be seen through a microscope, we begin to 
realise how long it must have taken for these minute relics, 
slowly but steadily raining down upon the floor of the ancient 
sea, to have built up those solid deposits of chalk, known to 
be as much as fourteen thousand feet in thickness. The 
biologist, again, contributes his argument towards proving the 
gigantic age of the earth, as measured in terms of human 
chronology, though in the whole cosmic drama it may be small 
enough. Since we have accepted Darwin's explanation of the 
origin of species, we have to allow an immense time for the 
gradual development of existing forms of animal life from the 
earliest protozoa, As Professor Sollas points out in his very 
interesting lecture on the age of the earth, the oldest fossil- 
bearing rocks would be overlaid, if the various denuding 
agencies had not been at work, by a thickness of thirty-four 
miles of sediment. The fossils which they contain represent 
nearly all classes of life now known, with the exception of the 
vertebrates. Thus the evolution of the vertebrata alone 
known to have occupied a period of time represented by the 
formation of thirty-four miles of sediment. How much 
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* (1) The Age of the Earth. By W. J. Sollas. Loudon: T. Fisl i 
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ter: must -have been the interval required for the 
evolation of the whole organic world! The human mind, 
dwelling on such considerations, seems at times to have 
been affected by a surexcitation of the imagination, and con- 
sequent paralysis of the understanding, which led to a 
refusal to measure geological time by years at all, or to reckon 
by anything less than aeons. 

The poetical tendency shown at times by both geologist and 
biologist to think in continents and aeons, combined with the 
consequent refusal to undergo the base prosaic drudgery of 
actual calculation, has met with severe condemnation from 
devotees of the more exact sciences. Lord Kelvin, for 
instance, found it necessary some thirty years ago to check 
geologists in their dealings with infinite and immeasurable 
ages. The late Sir Andrew Ramsay saw nothing very absurd 
in assuming that the history of the earth might have occupied 
ten thousand million years. But since the aid of more exact 
science has been brought to the assistance of geology, wide 
estimates of this kind are outside the mark. It is true that 
even with the aid of physics and astronomy we cannot fix the 
dates of the various epochs in the earth's history with the 
game accuracy as those of the Norman Conquest or the French 
Revolution. But we can get very much nearer the mark 
than the mere geologist can take us. Professor Sollas 
deals with the various estimates of the age of the earth 
derived from various lines of investigation. The earth 
may be regarded in the light of a clock, by examining which 
the skilfal watchmaker can generally tell with fair accuracy 
when it was last wound up. We know that the speed of the 
earth’s rotation is steadily diminishing, and we can calculate 
backwards to find out when it must have consolidated in its 
present shape under the physical laws which affect the form 
of rotating bodies of liquid. The earth is losing heat, and by 
calculating the rate at which this goes on we can makea 
fairly close guess at the time when it must have been so hot 
as.to be liquid throughout. The sun is steadily contracting, 
and the comparatively modern theory which shows that this 
contraction keeps up the solar emission of heat enables us to 
calculate just how long the sun has been capable of vivifying 
the earth. Sir George Darwin has shown us how to measure 
the time which has elapsed since the moon was torn away from 
the-earth by the strain of too quick rotation. By such 
methods we can estimate the time which has elapsed since 
the earth solidified, and none of these estimates bas any- 
thing in common with the vast indefinite ages of the early 
geologists. Thus Sir George Darwin estimates that about 
fifty-six million years have elapsed since the moon came 
into existence. Lord Kelvin estimates that twenty to forty 
million years have elapsed since the surface of the earth 
began to consolidate. The recent discovery of the univer- 
sality of radio-activity has somewhat ‘upset this calculation 
by introducing a possible new factor, But there is no doubt 
whatever that the whole age of the earth, since its surface 
began to be subjected to the moulding influences of what we 
call geological agencies, cannot be more than fifty or sixty 
million years. Professor Sollas shows that all the best modern 
estimates of the earth’s age can be brought into fair agree- 
ment. Probably the stratified rocks, which represent the work 
of natural agencies still in operation, have taken something 
like twenty-six million years to form, and it is within this 
period that we must place the development of life on the 

earth. Geological chronology still lacks the minute accuracy 
for which some students have wished, but it shows great 
advance upon the wild language of the early geologists, who 
held with Ramsay that they might roam in fancy through 
thousands of millions of years. The more we know of the 
making of the earth the more wonderful it seems, and the 
reverent student of the great drama of evolution is led to 
still greater admiration of the wonderful adjustment of the 
universe as he comes to understand it more und more closely. 
In two fat volumes, Ice or Water? which are only the first 
instalments of a portentous work, Sir Henry Howorth under- 
takes to prove that the Glacial Period never existed. He has 
devoted a great deal of study and ingenuity to this, attempt, 
and, so far as we can follow his argument, he desires to replace 
the Glacial Period by a great deluge. Unfortunately for his 
labour, it requires something more than ingenious dialectics 
toestablish a scientific theory, and Sir Henry Howorth has 
little more to offer. 
Professor Lankester’s Extinct Animals is a reproduction 





of the lectures which he gave to children at the Royal 
Institute during the Christmas holidays of 1903-4. The book 
is admirably adapted to give the young reader a taste for such 
inquiries, and a good idea of the kind of creatures which lived 
in the world before human history began. It is illustrated by 
numerous excellent photographs, which are the next best 
thing to the study of the actual fossils themselves. 

Dr. Marr, the President of the Geological’ Scciety, in 
his Introduction to Geology succeeds in his aim of explaining 
the scope and methods of this science without an excess of 
detail. The nature of the rocks which make up the earth's 
crust, the methods by which they have been formed and 
modified, and the geological record written in them are 
simply and lucidly explained in this excellent primer. 

Sir Archibald Geikie has enlarged and rewritten the lectures 
which he published in 1897, and has thus produced a complete 
history of geological science down to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. His well-known power of lucid exposi- 
tion is admirably illustrated in this volume, Zhe Founders of 
Geology, which fills a gap in our scientific literature, and 
traces the gradual progress of earth-knowledge from Lucretius 
to Lyell. 





NOVELS. 


THE MAYOR OF TROY.® 

Vizere fortes post Agamemnona might well be the motto of 
“Q's” latest excursion into the romantic annals of the 
Delectable (or, as he tells us, as recently pronounced by a 
public speaker, the Dialectable) Duchy. Years ago “ 3 5 
promised himself to write a treatise on the lost Mayors of 
Cornwall, dignitaries who only live in some neat byword or 
proverb; and of all these the one who most engaged his specu- 
lation and longest baffled his research was “the Mayor of 
Troy, so popular that the town made him ex-Mayor the year 
following.” In an amusing prologue “Q” tells us how his 
curiosity was unexpectedly appeased by the loan of some old 
Stannary records, which gave him the clue and prompted the 
inditing of this highly delectable history. In many ways it 
shows us “Q” at his best, in love with his theme, in high 
spirits, and diffusing an infectious gaiety. How well he 
writes, too, this excellent “Q,” setting an example therein to 
the slipshod tribe of novel-manufacturers by. the’ happy 
mixture of ease and artifice, of elegance and vivacity, which 
makes the reading of his books a pleasure apart from the 
matter set forth therein. 

The bero of the story, Major Solomon Hymen—“Q” is a 
past-master in the art of suggestive nomenclature—is a retired 
London linen-draper,a man of great gsuavity and bonhomie, 
and an ardent Volunteer to boot. Unhappily, his unques- 
tioned gallantry and patriotism are combined with a genius 
for smuggling, and he utilises a scheme of combined military 
maneuvres with a neighbouring corps to mask an extensive 
landing of contraband goods. The operations of the Troy 
Gallants and the Looe Diehards on the memorable night of 
April 30th, 1804, are described in a succession of scenes 
ranging from high comedy to broad burlesque. The plot 
succeeds @ merveille, but a sheer accident turns the tables in 
favour of the Revenue men, and the Major is c-afronted 
with exposure and disgrace. Up to this point, however, the 
story has been carried on in such an irresponsible spirit 
that we are hardly prepared for the sequel. The Major 
proceeds to Plymouth to answer for his men, but while 
there is seized by the press-gang, taken to sea, captured by 
the French, and after ten years, mostly spent in prison, 
returns to Troy a battered veteran with, a wooden leg, to 
find it quite impossible to establish his identity with the de- 
parted hero in whose honour a museum has been founded, 
and whose virtues are celebrated on a memorial tablet. Ina 
word, poor Major Solomon Hymen, a mock-heroic personage 
for the first half of the book, is abruptly converted into a semi- 
tragic figure for the remainder. The suddenness of the change 
is disconcerting, and in our judgment regrettable; but it is 
characteristic of the workings of that freakish vein of 
imagination which, in spite of his many and delightfal gifts, 
debars “Q” from taking a place amongst the really great 
roma ncers. : 





* The Mayor of Troy. By “Q.” London: Methuen and Co, ° [Gs] 
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The Great Refusal. By Maxwell Gray. (John Long. 6s8.)— 
Whatever may be thought of the execution of this novel, its 
ideals are so much “on the side of the angels” that the story 
itself cannot but be welcomed by the serious reader. Though 
the establishment of the Brotherhood of the Golden Rule is 
undoubtedly a delightful dream, the mind of the critic cannot 
evade the suspicion that East Africa is not a suitable spot 
in which to plant a modern Utopia. If this dream of a 
community with lofty and inspiring ideals is to come true, 
its home should not be in a continent thickly inhabited 
with warlike tribes in a primeval state of civilisation. How- 
ever, the Brotherhood is mostly described in the epilogue, 
-and the main part of the book deals with the living problems 
of the present day. The hero, Adrian Bassett, is the person 
who makes tho “great refusal.” He declines to continue in his 
father’s business, which he discovers to have been founded 
on commercial dishonesty, and to be partly maintained in its 
prosperity through the oppression of the employés. The 
character of Adrian is well realised, though the author does 
not succeed in making him quite as lifelike as he should be. 
The reader feels that a compound of ideas has been put 
before him as a hero, not a flesh-and-blood human being. 
Isobel, the heroine, is more vividly drawn; but in a book which 
has so few conventions it is really painful to come across the old, 
old figure of the rejected lover viewing the wedding of his false 
lady-love from a humble place in the crowd. The book is 
certainly above the average in readability as well as in ideals; 
and though the workmanship does not always reach the level of 
the conception, the main part of the story’ amply repays the 
reader for wading through what must be acknowledged to be the 
extreme dulness of the first two or three chapters. 

Terence O’Rourke. By Louis J. Vance. (E. Grant Richards. 6s.) 
~—Mr. Terence O’Rourke, or “the” O’Rourke, as he becomes before 
the end of the volume, is a genial ne’er-do-weel of pleasant 
manners and smooth address, able to take on a great many 
antagonists at a time with that old-fashioned weapon, the rapier, 
although he occasionally finds his master in combats with the 
broadsword. The reader will be surprised, after this information, 
to hear that the date of Mr. O’Rourke’s adventures is so modern 
as to include the use of motor-cars, and it must be owned that 
the second part of the book, which treats of adventures in 
Europe and Egypt, is much less credible than the first long 
adventure, which deals with North Africa, and includes battles 
with that mysterious tribe, the veiled Tawareks. It is, of 
course, quite easy to believe in the adventures of the would-be 
Emperor of the Sahara (we hope that the author has obtained 
permission to use his idea from the authentic Emperor), 
for English people are well accustomed to battles with native 
tribes under conditions which cannot be called ultra-modern, 
but when one comes to mysterious castles, portcullises, Grand 
Duchesses disguised as waiting-maids, &c., &c., all in the early 
years of the twentieth century, it is extremely difficult to find the 
sketches credible enough to be in the least interesting. There 
is a brisk vivacity about Mr. O’Rourke’s fighting and a suave 
catholicity about his love-making which, at any rate, keep the 
book from being trite or monotonous. People who like a series 
of hair’s-breadth escapes, and are not particular as to whether they 
can believe in them or not, will thoroughly enjoy the story, which 
is written with some skill and a good deal of ingenuity. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


NERO. 

Nero. By Stephen Phillips. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) 
—We have already discussed the dramatic merits of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s new work in our notice of its appearance at His Majesty’s 
Theatre. On the whole, it is more suited for declamation behind 
the footlights than for reading in volume form. It is admirable 
verse to accompany gorgeous dresses and splendid scenery, for it 
is full of rhetoric and sound and bravura; but in the sober 
printed page it is disappointing. There are isolated fine lines, 
and there are one or two passages which show a certain delicacy 
of imagination; but the whole play has the air of being written 
for the stage with the effect of the stage accompaniments always 
before the writer's mind, Everything is sacrificed to produce 
gorgeousness, and the result is often turgid. A quieter and more 
restrained art would no doubt have been ineffective amid the 
heady splendours of Mr. Tree’s staging. Epithets are sought 
not for their truth but for their sonorousness, and the constant 
euphuism wearies the reader’s mind. Sometimes it results in 
pure parody. The first line of all, for example— 

* These meteors flame the dazzling doom of Kings"”— 


might have been part of Bottom’s prologue. The versification 


has the grave fault of a lack of organic strength. The lines too 
often form separate sentences, and their effect is staccato and 
monotonous. Rarely we find the swing and roll of a great move. 
ment, This, again, seems to us a result of writing dramas for 
acting, since the modern method of speaking poetry, while excel. 
lent in isolated lines, rarely does justice to the subtler effect of 
blank verse. The play, as we said before, has many merits, but 
these lie in the dramatic structure and the elaboration of 
character. On the purely poetical side Mr. Phillips’s art shows 
in Nero, not an advance, but deterioration. 








BRIEF LITERARY CRITICISMS. 

Brief Literary Criticiems. By the late Richard Holt Hutton, 
Edited by his Niece, Elizabeth M. Roscoe. (Macmillan and Co, 
4s. net.)—These essays are “reprinted from the Spectator.” No 
estimate of their value, therefore, can be made in these columns, 
We may, however, briefly indicate the method followed in them, 
About a fourth deal generally with some literary subject, such ag 
“The Storing of Literary Power ”—“ it is the age of reserve which 
prepares the way for the age of literary power”—*“The Use of 
Paradox,” “ What is Humour?” “What is a Lyric?” The rest 
are criticisms on books, or sets of books, on Dickens, Keats 
Wordsworth, Walter Scott (a speciality of Mr. Hutton), George 
Eliot, Browning, Matthew Arnold, and, of course, Tennyson, 
This last is discussed in three essays, but each time in relation t¢ 
some other writer,—George Eliot, J. H. Newman, and Browning. 
One of the fifty-two essays is reprinted, not from the Spectator, but 
from the Economist. This is the notice of Walter Bagehot, which 
appeared on the Saturday following his death, twenty-nine years 
ago, short of one week. Possibly in this case we are not bound 
to the reserve which holds for the rest of the book. But we will 
be content with quoting one or two aphorisms as’ illustrating 
the genius of common-sense which Mr. Hutton so greatly admired 
in his friend: “ A Constitutional statesman is in general a man of 
common opinions and uncommon abilities.” “The most benumb- 
ing thing to the intellect is routine; the most bewildering is dis. 
traction ; our system is a distracting routine.” “ Politicians may 
appeal to posterity ; but of what use is posterity? Years before 
that tribunal comes into life your life will be extinct. It is likea 
moth going into Chancery.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms] 








The Euahlayi Tribe. By R. Langloh Parker. (A. Constable 
and Co, 7s. 6d. net.)—It would be unprofitable to go into the 
details of Mrs. Langloh Parker’s observations without what is for 
various reasons impossible,-a comparison of them with the 
observations made by others in analogous circumstances. The 
Euahlayi are a tribe of North-Western New South Wales, and 
Mrs. Parker has known them from childhood. The general 
problem presented may be given in the words of Mr, Andrew 
Lang (Introduction, p. xi.) “As far as what we commonly call 
material civilisation is concerned, the natives of the Australian 
continent are probably the most backward of mankind, having no 
agriculture, no domestic animals, and no knowledge of metal- 
working. Their weapons and implements are of wood, stone, and 
bone, and they have not even the rudest kind of pottery. But 
though the natives are, in their natural state, on or about this 
common low level, their customary laws, ceremonials, and beliefs 
are rich in variety.” Among these beliefs the most notable is that 
of “the All Father Byamee.” It was long a common belief that 
the Australian aborigines had no notion of a God, that the only 
preternafural conception they had was of “unattached spirits, 
mainly mischievous, who might be propitiated or scared away.” 
This was a conclusion drawn by hasty observers, who had the 
excuse that the belief is an esoteric one; women are not supposed 
to know about it, though, as a matter of fact, they do. But we 
are beginning to have juster views on these matters, thanks to 
observers such as Mrs. Parker, and students of the judicial temper 
and large outlook of Mr. Lang. 


The Transvaal (Chinese) Labour Problem. By R. Munro, M.D. 
(H. J. Drane. 2s.6d.)—Dr. Munro, who writes from Johannesburg, 
states the+conditions of the case from the standpoint of one who 
is in favour of the importation of Chinese labour. This is not 
the standpoint of the Spectator, but his testimony deserves 
attention. It is formed on first-hand observation and on docu- 
ments. The strictly ethical considerations of the question are, of 
course, not affected by it. ‘The difliculty of presenting these 





considerations in an effective way has doubtless led the opponents 
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of the system to use other arguments. But they ought to be 
dominant. 

Lepers. By John Jackson. (Marshall Brothers. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
Mr. Jackson is the organising secretary of the “ Mission to Lepers 
in India and the East”; for this position he has the qualification 
of a personal experience of the work which is probably unequalled 
in amount. Outside the United Kingdom there is scarcely a 
region in the whole extent of the British Empire where the 
disease is not to be found. The work of the Mission is twofold,— 
the care of the affected, exercised in respect both of their physical 
and their spiritual condition, and the segregation of the children. 
Leprosy is contagious, though it is possible, by the exercise of 
care, to avoid the contagion; but it is not hereditary. Hence 
the importance of separating the children. The notification 
of the disease presents great difficulties. A sufferer is often 
able to conceal its presence, anyhow in the earlier stages, 
and may thus do incalculable mischief. Caste complicates the 
question, as it complicates everything. A leper practically loses 
caste, yet he will insist on separation from fellow-sufferers. 
Medical science has as yet found no cure, Still, there is an 
encouraging case in Miss Mary Reed. This devoted missionary 
was declared to be suffering by medical authority which must be 
regarded as conclusive. The disease, however, is at least 
arrested. But the conditions under which this result has been 
attained are quite out of the reach of the average sufferer. The 
work is of vast extent—in India alone there are hundreds of 
thousands. of cases—it makes the strongest appeal to human 
sympathies, and it shows results of conspicuous success. Leprosy 
and famine afford the missionary opportunities which he does not 
find elsewhere. 








Translations into Greek Verseand Prose. By R. D. Archer-Hind, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 6s. net.)—The verse occupies 
something less than three-fifths of the volume. Of course, it is 
the more attractive of the two; but the prose pieces present a 
more profitable object of study to any one who wants to see how 
a master of the language can use it for purposes that seem remote 
from the topics which are commonly associated with it. Let such 
a reader look at the piece and rendering given on pp. 176-77, an 
article from a financial newspaper on the prospects of Argentine 
bondholders. There is not much left to be attained by any one 
who can put that into good Thucydidean Greek. Our sample, 
however, shall be taken from the verse. It shall be from Sir 
Charles Sedley’s familiar poem :— 


“ Love still has something of the sea; 
From whence his mother rose. 
No time his slaves from doubt can free, 
Nor give their thoughts repose. 


They are becalmed in clearest days; 
And in rough weather tost: 

They wither under cold delays; 
Or are in tempests lost, 


One while they seem to touch the port: 
Then straight into the Main 
Some angry wind, in cruel sport, 
Their vessel drivés again.” 
Oix &p érds ydvov taxev “Epws ef ddpoyevelas 
parépos, GAAd Tt 5) viv weAdyeus perexer’ 
od yap duayavias mor’ ereVPepor of OepdroyTes, 
otmor’ dkomwdrwrv wavduevor pedeTar * 

Guact Aaumpordrocw épnriovras amAolas, 
elra roveto’ dvéuos Ii cadrevduevor, 

FOAAA wariumvolac: papawduevor Kpvepaici, 
moda Bapvydoimas xeluacw ddAdvpevor* 

kal rére uév tis Wotey Low Asmévos woTiuéAAEy, 
abtap frevra udray els Ruetpov wéAayos, 

a’tis dvadyhroww EOvpy’ i paddAoy afras, 
vid vis dyvéuov by améwoe Oeds. 


A Memoir of Archbishop Mv :kham. By Sir Clements Markham. 
(Clarendon Press. 65s. net.)—Sir Clements Markham’s great- 
grandfather is an interesting instance of the democratic spirit of 
the Church. He came of an old family, but it had come down in 
the world. His father was a Lieutenant on half-pay, who eked | 
out his living by copying law-papers. But the son was a lad of 
brilliant talents. He went up to Christ Church as a Westminster 
student, became Tutor in due course, then Head-Master of West- 


model Churchman of the time, though not exactly an ideal prelate 
according to modern notions, 





The Municipal Year Book. Edited by Robert Donald. (Edward, 
Lloyd. 3s. 6d. net.)—We need hardly say that this volume is full 
of valuable information. It contains general statements of the 
conduct of municipal affairs by (1) Municipal Corporations, 
(2) Urban District Councils, and (3) Rural District Councils. These 
are, we presume, official, and naturally vary in interest. Then we 
have the figures of municipal undertakings,—water, gas, tram- 
ways, electricity, housing, telephones, baths and washhouses. 
Another appendix deals with education; others with cemeteries 
and sewage and refuse disposal. But the most interesting pages 
are 615-16, in which the rates of various cities and large towns 
are given. West Ham has the bad pre-eminence of 10s. 8d., and 
East Ham follows close with 10s,4d, These are the only two 
where the total is more than fifty per cent. on the assessed value. 
Those that are 9s. and over are Ashton-under-Lyne, Norwich, 
Rotherham, and Wolverhampton. At the other end of the scale 
are Oxford, 4s, 7d. (Cambridge does not appear); Lancaster and 
Bournemouth, 5s.; and under 6s.,—Barrow-in-Furness, Belfast 
(but it must be remembered that Irish towns are greatly 
favoured by Government payments on account of police, &c,), 
Blackpool, Chester, Darlington, Newcastle, Southport, and St, 
Helens. 





In the “Temple Greek and Latin Classics” (J. M. Dent arid 
Co., 23. 6d. net) we have The Medea and Hippolytus of Euripides, 
with Introduction, Translations, and Notes by Sidney Waterlow, 
M.A. Mr. Waterlow translates with freedom, sometimes, we 
think, used beyond the limit of the permissible. But he is always 
idiomatic and quite unusually free from the stiffness of tramsla- 
tion. He has studied the Medea under the guidance of Dr. 
Verrall ; for the Hippolytus he makes no special acknowledgment. 
We observe in the first (lines 169-70) that the expression ts Spxay 
Ovnrois taulas vevduiora, used of Zeus, is rendered by “who is set 
as guardian over men’s oaths.” But voul(ecOa is used in the 
sense of “held to be,” customary belief, not with the idea of 
ordination. In line 181 we have, after Medea’s remark that Pitftheus 
“is wise and an expert in such matters” (the interpreting’ of 
oracles) the line xhuovye wdyrav gldararos Sopviéver. This can 
hardly mean “and, what is more, an old and trusted friend of 
mine.” ‘This friendship could scarcely have been mere than his 
skill in interpreting oracles. Generally, however, an English 
reader could not easily find a better rendering of the poet’s 
meaning. Something, perhaps, of the dignity has disappeared. 


Pilgrimages to Old Homes. By Fletcher Moss. Third Series, 
(The Author, Didsbury. £1 1s. net.)—Our readers are probably 
acquainted with Mr. Moss’s work. He has already published 
records of his journeyings and of their results. For ourselves, 
we must allow that he is a little too humordhs for our taste. He 
goes, for instance, to Glastonbury, and makes what must be meant 
for a joke about its being “the summer seat of the Anglo- 
Saxons [Somersactas].” But he takes much pains with his 
subjects, reads up the literature that concerns them, goes to see 
them, regards them sympathetically, and supplies us with some 
excellent photographs. His wanderings, as described in this 
volume, are in the West Country, reaching up to Cheshire in the 
North. Not the least pleasing of the “pilgrimages” is one 
which has not cost the pilgrim much pains,—“ The Old Parsonage” 
from which he writes, and which has suggested, it seems, to some 
of his critics, that he has a clerical status, 

Black’s Medical Dictionary. Edited by John D. Comrie, M.B. 
(A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Comrie acknowledges in his 
prefacd help rendered by various writers. He has revised and 
brought up to date certain articles which appeared in the 
“ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” and he has had contributions on the 
subjects of “Light,” “Sanitation, &c.,” and “Wounds.” But 
the work as a whole is substantially his, and is naturally the 
better for this uniformity of treatment. It is not a book that we 





minster, then Canon of Durham, Dean of Rochester, Dean of 
Christ Church, Bishop of Chester (these last posts he held together | 
after the manner of the age), and finally in 1776 (aetat. 57) Arch- 
bishop of York. This Seo he held for thirty years. His town 
house, it is interesting to know, was in Bloomsbury Square. Dr. 
Markham was a Whig, a helpful friend to Burke, though the two 
afterwards differed. He fell under the displeasuro of the mob in 
the Gordon riots. On this occasion he seems to have borne 
himself in a very creditable way. In fact, he saved Lord Mans- 
field's life. He was tall and knew how to use his fists,—“ even at 


can profitably criticise, and it will suffice to quote the opening 
words of the preface:—‘In tho preparation of this book the 
object sought has been to produce a work which would occupy a 
position somewhere between that of a technical Dictionary of 
Medicine and one intended merely for the domestic treatment of 
commoner ailments.” We venture to suggest a remedy for boils 
which we do not see in Dr. Comrie’s list,—yeast. It is an “old 
woman’s” cure, and wholly empirical, but it is favoured by some 
high authorities. 


Where to Live Round London, Edited by Prescott Row. (Home- 
land Association. 1s. net.)—This is the first of two volumes 





fifty-eight a match for any two of the mob,” as his great-grandson 
writes with pardonable pride. Altogether, the Archbishop was a 


which are to deal with the Southern and Northern sides of 
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London. .The suburbs, and many places, such as Sevenoaks, 
Ashtead, Kingston-upon-Thames, Camberley (thirty-three miles 
from London), which cannot be called suburbs, are described. The 
particulars given include average rents, rates, available re- 
creations, schools, places of worship, &c. It is, it seems, beyond 
the power of the compiler to help the reader to make a choice. 
He cannot say, “This place is distinctly more foggy than that,” 
or make any disparaging comment. d yet these things must 
be taken into account. One counsel we will venture to give. 
Let the intending resident travel in the fog season of the year 
and mark the curious changes of atmosphere that he will 
encounter. 


We have received a cheap edition of Sizty Years of an Agitator’s 
Life, by George Jacob Holyoake (T. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net). 
We need hardly say that it is a book of a most interesting kind, 
a view of the intellectual life of the nineteenth century taken from 
an unusual standpoint. Of course the Holyoake of the last two 
decades of the century was not quite the same person as the 
Holyoake of 1840-1880. But this does not in the least tell against 
the sincerity of the man or the value of his book. 


We welcome a new edition of A Handbook of Greek Sculpture, 
by Ernest Arthur Gardner (Macmillan and Co., 10s.) This 
‘work originally appeared in 1895, and has been reprinted four 
times without alteration. Professor Gardner now follows the 
very judicious course of giving in an appendix such new or addi- 
tional matter as has been added to this department of knowledge 
in the last decade, a period, it need hardly be said, full of progress 
and discovery. In this appendix we have, among other things, 
notices of the discoveries in Crete and at Delphi. 


A very elegant little volume, the second of the “Chapbooks” 
series (E. Grant Richards, 3s. 6d. net), is Zssays Moral and Polite, 
1660-1714, Selected and Edited by John and Constance Masefield. 
John Evelyn, Jeremy Collier, Cowley, Dryden, Lord Shaftesbury, 
Addison, Steele, and Bishop Berkeley are represented. The choice 
and the setting are both good. 





London Diocese Book, 1906. Edited by Rev. Prebendary Glen- 
dinning Nash. (Spottiswoode and Co. 1s. 6d. net.)—This work 
has been subjected to considerable change of contents and arrange- 
ment, and, we may say, is an excellent specimen of its kind. The 
diocese, its administrators, its benefices, its clergy, the societies 
which are at work in it, are, of course, the principal subjects dealt 
with. But there are other matters of common interest. A diocese 
does not stand alone. It has relations with the State in general, 
and spécially with the City, with which it is so largely coter- 
minous. These are sufficiently recognised in the London Diocese 
Book. 
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Allison (T.), Lectures on English Church History to A.D. pe Goqeeesd net 4/6 
Bain (J. A.), The New Reformation, cr 8vo (T. & T. Clark) net 4/6 
Barbey (F.), A Friend of Marie Antoinette, 8vo . net 10/6 


ae & Hall 





Barr (R,), The Triumph of Eugene Valmout, cr 8vo urst & Blackett) = 0 
Bartlett (E. A.), Port Arthur, 8vo.. ..(W. Blackwood) net 21/0 
Beveridge (A. J.)}, The Young Man and the ‘World, cr ‘Bro (S. Appleton) net 6/0 
Black (A), Ruth : a Hebrew Idyl, cr 8vo ......... Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Brend ( cA. ). Handbook on Medical Jurisprudence & Toxicology (Griffin) 8/6 
Bulkley (L. D. ), Influence of the outset Function on Certain Di 

of the Skin, cr vo ....... open asennapalleis .(Rebman) net 5/0 
Campbell (F. }, Dearlove, SN ics hdnteaTocisbencedcad "(Hodder & inet} 6/0 
Capes (B. } Loaves and Fishes, cr 8vo . 7 (Methuen) 6/0 
Carman (B.), The Poetry of Life, er 8v0....... ” (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Carson iL W.), Aids to Surgical Diagnosis, 12mo . Bailliére) 3/6 
Clark (H. W.), Philosophy of Christian E xperience, cr 8v0 (Oli yhant) net 36 
Crooke (¥. ), Things Indian, 8vo............... (J. folipt urray) net 12/0 
Dane (J. The Hidden House, GB BBO. scccccccchoccce vecovesecetone deseees (Cassell) 6/0 






Davie (H. xs H.), Chats on Angling, 4to... .(H. Cox) net 10/6 
Didon (Pére), Spiritual Letters, 8¥0...........cc.sessecereseersecrserssececes (EK. Paul) 7/6 
Fiedler (H. G.), First German Course for Science Students, Svo 

(De La More Press) net 2/6 
Fournier (A.), Treatment of Syphilis, 8vo ...........0000 ....(Rebman) net 15/0 
Galton (F.), Sociological Papers, Vol. LI., Bro... (Macmillan) 10/6 
Gagsven (A. C. C.). A Woman of Wit and ‘Wisdom, r S8vo (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Girl of the magiment (A), by Jaymack, Cr BVO .......0c0scccereseseees w. Seotth 6/0 
Grabam (H.), More ee Men, 16mo ........... (Gay & Bird) net 4/6 
Green's Encyclopaedia and Dictionary of Medicine, 10 vols, 8vo 


(Churchil)) each net 15/0 
(C. G.), The Brighton Road, 8vo ......... «+-.-(Chapman & Hall) 18/0 
y (C,), Mara: a Novel, er 8vo.. 





(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 





Himtions (A,), The Mi stakes of Miss Manisty, : cr 8vo .. .(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Helland (H. ‘g. ), Personal Studies, er 8v0 ...........0000000. (Gardner & Darton) 6/0 
Muwme (F.), The Dancer in Red, and other Srestan, ¢ er 8vo...(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Inge (W. RK), Studies of English Mystics, cr 8vo.. ..(J. Murray) net 6/0 
Ingleby (H.), Poems and Plays, 8vo .. (K. Paul) net 7/6 
Ingram (A. F,. W.), The Gospel in Action, cr 8V0.........(Gardner & Darton) 8/6 
Jones (H. B.), Examination Gaae for Diploma of Public Health, 32mo 
(Builli¢re) net 2/6 
Kenyon (F. G.), Robert Browning and Alfred emets ¢ (Smith & Elder) net oe 
Le Queux (W.), Whatsoever a Man Soweth, cr 8vo . AF. V. White) 6/0 
Lewis (M. W.), The Sevenfold Gifts, 12mo... ee Murray) net 2/6 


Maciver (D. R.), 7 Rhodesia, 4to. (Macmillan) net 20/0 


Michelson (M.); A Yellow Journalist, cr 8v0 depennrcoesecpetinanens 
Moore (F. F.), The — Miss Dill, er 8vo... 
Norgate (G. Le ife of Sir Walter Scott, 8vo 
Norton (BR. F.), A "Section on 
Pier (A. S.), The Ancient Grudge, er 8vo ..... 
— (E. A.), The’ Transition  aguiseitane: 8v0 
Rae (J.), The Sociological Theory of Capital, wa 
Read (V.), Old Lim Jucklin, cr 8vo ......... eeeee 
Rees (W. G. E.), The Parson's Outlook, CF 8V0.......s-csereees 
Santayana (G.), Life of Reason : n in Science, cr = nd 





















| me wen o ob _ a of Race, cr 8vo 

ine. e Jungle: a Novel, cr 8vo........... 4 

Sinclair if M.), Unto You Young Women, 12mo. Seats 60 

Spargo ( ( a3 yo sy! Cry of the Children, cr 8vo ... ves, ( Macmillan: net 66 
S.), The Modern Home, 4to .........(Hodder & Stoughton) net 50 

8 neal “On » spinitoel Teaching of Longfellow, 12mo (Gardner & Darton) 26 

Stevenson (Mrs. L), Letters from Samoa, cr 8vo... (Methuen) net 6/ 

Taunton (E.), The law of the Church, roy 8vo......... . Paul) net 

Wellington (R.A The King’s Coroner, Vol. L., 8vo ‘Baiire _ 

welinsten | iB. } Ldece Se eR ay IL. j eo 

eeler , Practi n oO! es aud Waves oho an 

Whitcomb (8S. L.), The Study of a Novel, cr ecPhsattaalle ee. naar) AN net tie 

Whittaker (T.), Apollonius of Tyana, and other Essays Gicanameiene m4 36 

Winchester (C. T.), The Life of John Wesley, 8vo............. (Macmillan) net } net 66 








LIBERTY PATTERNS & CATALOGUE FREE CRETONNES 
NEW DESIGNS 
LIBERTY COoLOURINGS CRETONNES 
LIBERTY Sin wide, "From 7d ena. CRETONNES 
LIBERTY viserty & CO. LONDON CRETONNES 
OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 


ARTISTIO ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 








SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


AGAINST BY THE 


ASSURANCE CO, 


Claims paid, £5,000,000, 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


INSURED 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
ANNUITIES. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D, 1720. ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 





Apply for fall Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Educational Institutions. 
Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for 80 yearsj cent, per annum. 








Assurances at very low premiums 
for the first Five Years under the 
Society's advantageous convertible 


Term Scheme. For particulars appl ae 
to the Secantazy. PP'Y 95 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.¥. 


HAMPTON S 


Removals ana 
Warehousing 
Department affords absolutely 
unrivalled advantages at the 
Sree of charge. lowest rates in London. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 


HAMPTONS Bookie we10. 





TTamptons send their 
Estimator and submit 
Competitive Estimates 





Mackenzie (E. — 
Marston (E.), 
Matheson ( i. 
Maxweil wy} 


ae Game, cr tee wren saonenaadi ... (Everett) net 5/0 
x for Pleasure and Catcbing It,cr8vo(T.W. Laurie) net 3/6 4 
Rests by the River, cr 8vo 


eneadesccoees (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
From the Yaln to Port Arthur, 8vo ......... (Hutchinson) net 16/0 


(Gay & Bird) net 4/6 


(8. T.), Successful Fruit Culture, cr 8vo 





“Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALCAR SQUARE, 8.W. 
DEPOSITORIES :—Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, S.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6O., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.O. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Honi LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 








Invested Funds exceed £11,500,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


$.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
ne British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 


Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, While the average rate of expenditure of British Life Oflices is 

_: 187. per cent, of the premiunis. 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1908, 








FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANGE. 











Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kiva Witt Srazet, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr. AnDrEw Square, EDINBURGH, 





EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS’S COCOA 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


Everybody knows - 
that it 
is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 
boiling water or milk, and its 
sustaining qualities are 
Invaluable 
to all, 





Fos 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 
Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 








By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 


, 








Terms of Subscription. 


PaYABLe LN ADVANCE 


. Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United 727s Yearly, Quarterly. 
SPMD adednccenstccccdcstoeds eaeetied M O'S ..un88 Sand 2.8 


Tucluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


112 6....016 8....0 8 2 





Scale of Charges for Hdverttsements. 


OUTSIDE Pas (when available), FounTREN GUINEAS, 


PAGO .eeeseressseeeeeceeseees £12 12 0} NarrowColumn(Thirdot Page) £4 4 0 
Half-Page(Column) ........ 6 6 0| Half Narrow Column nee 2320 
Quarter-Page (Ilaif-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 





Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 Ss. 


COMPANIES. 

Outside Page sc. .ccsceceee++ £16 16 Of Inside Page ......ccsceeceeeLl4 ld O 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5¢.; and laa 
line for every additional line (contatning on an average ticelve words 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, $s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms: net. 


EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD 
GAS CUMPANY, 








SALE OF £40,000 FOUR PER CENT. PREFERENCE STOCK. 


The Directors OFFER for SALE by TENDER £4,000 FOUR PER CENT. 
PREFERENCE STOCK, to be issned under the provisions of the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Act, 190!. Applications receivable up tol0a.m. 
on the 2nd April, 1906 

Any amount of Stock being not less than £5 or a multiple thereof may be 
applied for. A deposit of £5 per cent. on the nominal amount of Stock applied 
for must accompany each Tender, and the balance be paid on or before the 
30th June, 1906. Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum will be allowed 
ey _ April upon deposits and prepaid balances, dividend accruing from 

st July 

The gas sold in 1905 was 2,887,804,000 cubic feet, and during the last ten 
years the sales have increased 49} per cent. 

The Company has always paid its full statutory dividends, 

MINIMUM PRICE—PAR. 
P. ectuses and Forms of Tender will be sent on application to the 


undersigned. 
(Signed) THOS, WADDOM, Secretary. 

85 Grainger Street West, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
13th March, 1906. 


IBRARIAN TO THE SOCIETY OF WRITERS 
TO HIS MAJESTY’S SIGNET. 


The Office of Librarian to the Society of Writers to His Majesty’s Signet, 
recently held by the late Mr..Johu Philip Edmond, being now vacaut, 
Applications for the Office, accompanied by Twenty-five copies of Testimonials, 
may be made, on or before March 20th, 196, to JAMES H. NOTMAN, 
Writer to the Signet, 15 York Place, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Society, from 
whom any further information may be obtain 

February 10th, 1906, 


ANTED, GENUINE OLD ENGLISH ARM- 
* CHAIR with cane seat, sides, and back; known as “ BERGERE.” 
Send photo or sketch with price.—Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. ‘ 


RIVATE SECRETARYSHIP DESIRED by LADY, 

experienced and capable. Shorthand; French and Scandinavian 

languages.—Address, “ Z.D.456," care of Messrs. Deacons, 154 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C. 


OMPANION HOUSEKEEPER to Lady or Gentleman 
or Invalid.—Clergyman's Daughter, middle-aged, experienced in Cook- 
ing, Cateriug, Accounts, Correspondence, Nursing, and Need lework.—Recom- 
mended by Advertiser, “‘ PERUSAL,” 23 and 29 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 
ADY, wishing to retire, DESIRES to negotiate for the 
SALE of GIRLS’ PBIVATE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL in 
Scotland. Establisbed 20 years, Last 10 years’ average gross receipts, £1,194; 
net protit, £340 approximately. Last 3 years’ average gross receipts, £1,306 ; 
net protit, £400 approximately. Replies through au Agent must give name 
and address of client.—Box 118, The Spectatcr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


rENANKERTON, KENT.—SMALL HOUSE TO LET, 
FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED. On high ground; three minutes 
from beach, facing sea; dining and drawing rooms, three bedrooms, dressing- 
room, bath (hot and cold supply), kitchen, &c. ; comservatory; small garden. 
Rent—unfurnished, £35; furnished, 34 guineas a week.—Address HUGHES, 
Tankerton. 
ITERARY MEN and others DESIRING RETIRE. 
MENT in quiet and comfortable quarters in a picturesque countr¢ 
iown, bracing air and pretty country, 1, Lours from Loadon, apply Crown 
Hotel, Brackley, Northants. 


NASTER HOLIDAYS.—RECTOR of Yorkshire Parish, 

4 ‘M.A.Oxon., is willing to RECEIVE a GENTLEMAN'S SON for the 
Easter or Summer Holidays. His own son, now at a leadiag preparatery 
school, will be at home. Every facility for games. Tuition if required.— 
Address RECTOR, Hotbam, B.S.0., Yorks. 
































NCHOLARSHIP TUITION.—OXFORD FELLOW and 
S TUTOR will TAKE ONE or TWO RESIDENT PUPILS for Classical 
Scholarships or similar work.—Box 117, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. EE 5 oo 
ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND, 


Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts. 








OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS, AND 
ENGRAVERS, 5a PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
24rgp ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN DAILY, 10 to 6, 
Admission Is. 
W. P. D. STEBBING, Secretary. 


A®ts” AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 


EIGHTH EXHIBITION. 
GRAFTON GALLERY, GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, Ten to Sis. 
WILL CLOSE ov SATURDAY, March 17th, < 
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Notce OF REMOVAL. — 


ST. MONICA’S, 
TADWORTH, 
SURREY. 


‘The School will REMOVE to new buildings at KINGSWOOD, previous 
station to Tadworth. 
HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. hee 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, &c. Visiting Professors. 





Principals : 
Miss HEATU-JONES, Historical Lan oad Miss BERVON. 
NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN MAY 2x, 


tus on application. 
‘ostal Address : 
St. Monica’s, Kingswood, Epsom. 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnbam College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises ; 
playing -_., Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training in 
and manners, Special attention paid to health. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Howe School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
eld, Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English | and 


Pros 





D 








fo) Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. — 

ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLAN DS. 

Girls’ High- class Boarding Schog 1 (recognised by Board of Educa- 

tion), situated in one of the healthiest * ts of Great Britain. Trained 

Eng and Foreigu Teachers, Thorough modern education. Individual 


care,—Prospectus on application. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds, Excellent 
eachers for all subjects. References kind] yy to the Countess of 
Sepeeee, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev, F. G, L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 


QOLLEGE for HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and ARTS 
and CRAFTS for GENTLEWOMEN over 16. (Curriculum comprises 
House and Tow wae Work, Cookery, Needlework in all its branches, Weaving, 
Gymnast: ics, and Sick Nursing.—For particulars apply 

PRIN ipaLy Lianthaiadr Hall, Denbigh, North Wales, 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 


Haddon Hall and Chatsworth). —High-class School for Girls (recog- 
Resident French 











O2URC# EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
bah A crayon yy of eel toe cs Outen’: Teach Dink 
tudents are or the Oxfor eacher’s Diploma, the Ca: 
Teacher's Rea Bsr ng the Teacher’s Diploma of the University of ¢ Cambridge 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 
Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students pre to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the 7 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milbam Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 
Full particulars on application te the Principal. 


(uuRCH OF ENGLAND pniGH SCHOOL FOR 


Patron—The Right Rev. The: LORD ‘GISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, MA, 
PER BAKER STREET, N.W. 


1, 
en Mistrose—Mise HON ER. ot tee, O 
usic School under the ¢ direction . Oscar Beringer, Herr J. 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and othe J. Ladwig 
2 39 GRAHAM “STREET, EATON SQUARE, s.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, 
Preparatory Department ~~ Boys — hy over years of age. 


Boarding House, 99 8t. G e's Vv, 
For particulars ; apply to ‘SEC ETARY. % Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


S*: ELPHIN’S CHUROH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DABLEY DALE, MATLOCK 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCLIFSTER, 
LIVERPOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 

Dussaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of = 
only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rey. Canon WILLIS, Hon, .» The Rectory, Warrington. 


MHE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som, Cm.8 Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. so lite examinations under the age of NM. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege ; the Hon, Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words 
worth, Principal of Lady ‘Margaret Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs, T. H. Green, of Oxford; the Bishop of S. David's; 











nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. 
Mistress, Visiting Professors. Gymuastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— | the Bishopof Islington ; "the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, FBS; ; 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. Mr, Arthur Milman. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to idividual development. 

bracing m Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 

phy dee the @ Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 
. ANDRBEWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on SOHO 

LEONARDS JUNIOR CHOOL 

S fer KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from bh to fourteen, 

te of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 

Fk India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can made for the 

care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 

houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 


Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 


—¢ we —— ~~ ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines Lodge, Bt. 


IDMOUTH, avon KENANDY. MANOR ROAD.— 


Home School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Bracing air, equable climate, 
beautiful neighbourhood, good garden, sea bathing, riding, golf. Thoroughly 











good education. Excellent Examination results. Nature study. Daily 
nore exercises (Sandow system if required), PRINCIPALS—Miss 
bak MAN and Miss ABBEY. 

™ PAUTUD DL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


BROOK GREEN, 

An EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Girls 
under sixteen years of age, will be held at the School on April $rd, 4th, and 
5th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition 
Fees.— Further particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS at 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXT DERBYSHIR 
Full staff of Resident Teachers Ro University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. te f 
IUustrated a Prospectus from ‘PRINCIPAL. 


DEDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
Greets close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council : 
he LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities, There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed forin Jul — ctus from the Secretary. A. G. N. TRIBE, Esq., 
Albion Chambers, risto e SCHOOL REOPENED on JANUABY 19th. 


UNBRIODGE WELLS. 


LICENSED BOARDING HOUSE for HIGH SCHOOL. Bracing air, good 
Successful in Scholarship Examinations. 
Apply Miss JULIAN, M.A. 


EAF CHILDREN RECEIVED and TAUGHT on the 
ORAL SYSTEM by Young LADY with College training and Certificate 
and Kindergarten experience. Proof given of successful results in the past. | 
Every home comfort a care. Good references and testimonials. Terms 
7 particulars, apply ‘‘M. K. M.,” 4 Avenue Crescent, Mill Hill 
ark, W. 


pre REQUIRING FINISHING LESSONS, under 

















Eminent Professors, can be received after Easter in First- class Sehool, 
on Reduced Fees. Excellent Training for Teaching or Home Life. Superior 
advantages in Music, Singing, Painting. House overlooks Sea, in -—. of the 
loveliest health resorts of Devon. Delicate Girls receive Special Care.— 
PRINCIPAL, 142 Fore Street, Exeter. 


TJOME SCHOOL in high, , bracing, open district near 

LONDON. Thorongh individual teaching, with the care and oversight 

of home. EXPERIENCED GRADUATE, formerly Tutor to a Nobleman’s 

Son, RECEIVES a few BOYS. Extensive grounds; meadow, orchard, 

tennis court, and —* EALING,” eare of J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon 
Btreet, Lo 





=| 





S MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL, 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 66 guineas. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 8ra, 


ASTBOUBKNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised y Ae Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey,&e, 








{AXONHOLME, 8S. PROMENADE, ST, ANNE’S-ON. 
SEA, LANCS. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals: The Misses ASHBURNEB 
re ils prepared for all Examinations, Particular attention given to delicate 
ckward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation.i Splendid Sea Views, 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examivation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 

Healthy pooelae; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ROMLEY HIGH SCHOOL.—A BOARDING-HOUSE 

for GIRLS in connection with above School will be opened in April by 

Miss BEATRICE FOWLE (formerly Head Music Mistress and House 

Mistress at Queen Anne's School, Caversham; daughter of the late Rev. T. 

W. Fowle, Rector of Islip). High ground, rravel soil; one minute from 

School. Station: Bromley South (S, E, and C. R,)—For Prospectus, address 
Miss FOWLE, Marrick, Elmfeld ‘Road, Bromley, Kent. 


URREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 


SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds, Riding and driving. 














(\HATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 
Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). Very healthy abastins. Pupils 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, References, , apply Principal. 


IDEFORD, NORTH DEVON. Waser Bank ScHOOL. 
: Mrs, and Miss ABBOTT. 
HOME LIFE inp OOD MODERN { EDUCATION FOR GIBLS. 
(ah mi qualified staff. Entire charge taken. Large house and 
es from sea). MILD CLIMATE. MODERATE FEES. 

sdeenees kindly permitted to Sir Alexander Pedler, C.LE., F.B.S, 
Director of Public Instruction for Bengal, Calcutta; and to the Rev. T. Newton 
Leeke, M.A., The Rectory, Bideford. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals; Miss WINGATE, M A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India a aud the Colonies. 


| PD EEBYSHIRE— [ANO 








—THE MANOR HOUSE, LITTLE 











LONGSTONE.—Miss TURNER, with a competent Staff, receives @ 
limited number of Girls, Good house, extensive grounds, healthy and 
beautiful situation. Delicate Girls receive special care. Gymnastics, outdoor 
exercise, and games are encouraged. Preparation for Examinations, 

( VERDALE SCHOOL for GI RLS, SETTLE, YORK- 

SHIR&.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUEB- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 

ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 
good education. Special eee to development of character.—Principa 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
~!T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, Lina. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A 
NDER, F.BR.G.S. (late Director Liv 1 Gymnasium), Mrs 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games.Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
+ Diplomas, 1 to ful students. Schools and Colleges 
i ualified teachers, 


jed with 
oP LTH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing 8 a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming. Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
T $7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuustics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training ex tends over 2 years, aud includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 

NSTEY PHYSICA TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life, 
Send for Prospectus, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 

for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 

and most thorough Training, including Massage aud remedial exercises on 
the Swedish —. 

rite to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recoguised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. ‘Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. gt : Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, 
~Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 























ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS ,—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
eachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal. Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


‘JERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate, great advautages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Ly Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


(j#URCH ED UCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOB GIRLS, 


Head- Mistress. Pees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray... 2100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea ...... Miss H. Walsh a Ge 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford ............00 -Miss C. I, Dodd, M.A, £40-£45 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 
S 7; »> CUMBERLAND— 
An EXAMINATION will bo held on March 22nd and 23rd at St. Bees, 
also London, and other Centres, for about TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS (reducing fees for Board and Tuition in some cases to £9 per annum) 
and FI Places ON THE FOUNDATION (reducing same fees to £33 per 
annum). St. Bees isan Elizabethan Grammar School, recently reconstituted 


asa First-Grade Public School. Highest inclusive fees, £55,—Apply, Bev. 
H, A, P. SAWYER, Head-Master. 


PSPHAM | LODGE, | via PRESTON, LANCS.— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond, Pupils 

















re for all Exams, High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
ld, swimming-bath, &. Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 
department. 
UGBY sO a O.@O be 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will begin MONDAY, 
May 28th, 1906, 
Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 26th, 27th, and 28th JUNE, 
For particulars apply to 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge, 
BeADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, NAVY CLASS. 
Boys are Trained from nine onwards for Entrance into R.N. College, 
Osborne. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY Srd.—Apyfy to the WARDEN, | 
LEVEDON HOUSE SCHOOL, BEN RHYDDING, 
YORKSHIRE,—High-class Preparatory School for Sons of Gentlemen, 
situated G00ft. above sea level, on the edge of the Yorkshire Moors. 

Playing Fields, Swimming Bath. &.—E. W. STOKOE, M.A., and L, 8. 
KENNINGTON, 


M.A. 
COLWYN BAY, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 

The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 

ADMISSION to this School 


‘or Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


EACONSFIELD, BUCKS—NORFOLK HOUSE 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Boys prepared for the Public Schools 

and Reyal Navy. Individual attention to Backward Boys. Special care of 

health. Games properly taught. Very healthy, dry, and bracing.—Prospectus, 
recent Scholarship Muccesses, &c., from C. T. MARCON, M.A.Oxon. 


),PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. “ 


ORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 

_ BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen’s Sons, preparatory for 

blic Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 

For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, B.S.0. 




















N I TH8DALE PREPARATORY SOHOOL, 
DUMFRIES, N.B. 
(hitherto known as Routenburn School, Largs, Ayrshire). 


The School, which is for the Sons of Gentlemen, Boarders only, ages 8 to 15, 
and prepares Boys for the Scotch and English Public Schools and Royal Navy, 
will be transferred at the end of the current term from its present quarters at 
Routenburn, Largs, to New Premises in Nithsdale, 34 miles north of the town 
of Dumfries, and Reopened there on or about May 4th. The house faces 
south, and stands in large policies, surrounded by open grass country, in 

leasant and beautiful scenery. Playing-field 114 acres, private Golf Course, 
awn-tennis Court, large Gymnasium and Drill Hall, separate Sanatorium. 
Head-Master: N. MACLACHLAN, B.A, Oxon. (late Second Master arid Head 
of ing nd Department of Loretto School), present address: BRoutenburn 
School, 


HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


The Course of Study, which extends over two years, includes Hygiene, 
Auatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
system, Games, Daucing, &c. 

The Residence for Women Students is under the Superintendence of Miss 
E. ADAIR ROBERTS, 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 

For particulars, apply to the Princi 
College, Dunfermline. 


EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 4 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 
or Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A,, at the School, 








r annum, 
, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 


SCHOOL 





LENALMON D. 


The New ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPEN next 
SEPTEMBER.—For particulars apply to the WARDEN, 

The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY lith and 12th. Several Open Scholarships, one Bursary for Sons of 
Officers, and three Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy, will be awarded.—For 
gestions, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 

erth, N.B. 


Ope HAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 30th, 
and Slst. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£20 per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLARB- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £10 or £20 or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist,—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 











SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) 
to 6th. Open to pope ame May 4th, as to others. 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildings, Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head- ter, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, , 


ELS TED xe SR Se” 
SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20. Election July 21st. Some HEAD-MASTER’S 
NOMINATIONS, £10-2£20, available.—Particulars of ARMY CLASSES, 
ENGINEERING WORKSHOP, JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., on application to 
Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Felsted, Essex. 


IGGLESWICKEK SCHOOL 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in JUNE. 
For particulars apply the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, MA., 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 
SCHOOL. 


ERKHAMSTED 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply ,AD-MASTEB, School House. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.— 
Church of England Public School on the Principles of the Reformation. 
Approved by ARMY COUNCIL. Recognised by the Royal Colls. of 
PHYSICIANS and SUBGEONS. Entrance ae March, July, Dee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL in separate buildings.—For list of successes and full 
particulars apply HEAD-MASTER. 


HERBORNE 


on JULY 4th 
lasses for ARMY, 




















SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15, will be held in June,—Further information can be obtained from 


he Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to I4 
PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and B.N.C., OSBORNE. Splendi 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. usical 
Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply BR, W. HUNT, » Oxon, 
Dunmarklyn, Crowborough. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
Competition in July. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in 
the first iustance for boys intended for the Arm gn: to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE, CLASS. 
Entrances to Woolwich, 1905, lst, 4th, and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army 
Class will be awarded at the Scholarship Examination in July. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Mederv sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, labo: ry, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. nog oe to 
Sovs of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
TEXHE PRINCIPAL of a high-class “ Recognised” 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS, in fine position on South can 
RECEIVE on, HALF-TERMS, to fill vacancies, ONE or TWO PUPILS of 
good social position. 
“B. Z.,” care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 
Jd nised by Board of Education. “On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head, 
Iuspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMLNSON, M.A. (Oxon,), B.A, (Lond.) — 


Pusz LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAB ; those concern- 
MASTER. 


ing Scholarship Examinations (March 20th and 2lst) to the 
Preparatory School at Hitchin r by the Governors, 
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Rorat AGRIOULTUBAL COLLEGE, DUCA TION, 
' Parents or Guardians desiring accyrate information relative tothe 
— D VI. a 
(| papsipesrecThe EARL SPENCER, K.G. are intived to eall upon or noud tally detailed poxtionians tone = 


Aid tahitian tent regent, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, £e, 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
i Management and Forestry Branch. 
ijidnes, dey sppiy Curriculum, ess, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
apy to the PRINCIPA 
SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 





GRIGULTUR AL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Gaya, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 











LTHAM COLLEG B&B, EENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL, SCHOOL. 

fublic’ School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 

“Military Examinations. Syocie Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 


By AMINATION SPOR ENTRA 


FOR ENTRANCE Sonat A ReneS. MARCH 28th-30th. 
Apply to the d-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D. D.; or SECRETARY, 


32 Sackville Street, oe Ww. 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Stréet, London, W. 


To gaStLy cHoosks RELIABLE SCHOOLS, consutr 
pares’ S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORs, 
Red cloth, 1,054 pp., 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 

Gives particulars of Preraratory, Puivare, and Pustic Scroots for Bors. 


Turors for Army, Navy, and Univensirres; and a tie 
MGH-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.” S*l®ction of 


Prospectuses and advice forwarded, free of charge, if detailed statement: of 
requirements be ) given. 


J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C, 


Thrag 














ELEGRAPH APPOINTMENTS for the Sone of 
Clergyen, and others.—Young Men tentned for excellent positions in 

the Submarine Cable and Wireless Telegraph Services at the BRITISH 
SCHOOL of TELEGRAPHY, 179 Clapliam London, 8.W. Privcipal, 
Mr, WILLIAM LYND, the well-known Science Lecturer and Telegraph 


Expert. Fees moderate. Easy method of paywentif desired. Highest refer- 
ences. Tuitiou thorough, ote ne. Individual attention. Good 
salaries.—Write at once to SECRETARY for full particulars. Postcards 


ivnered. 


WALES COAST, SI. CHAD'S, PRES'TATYN.— 

e “Preparatory for Public Schools aud Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 
Bay. 4jhre. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
Amended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. ~—heue HEAD-MASTER. 


YHIGWELL SCHOOL, ,ESSEX. 


EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 22nd, Next Term, 
May 4th. —Apply to CANON SWALLOW, Head- Master. 


ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 

Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 

Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fieils. Army and Navy Classes, 
Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rey. W. T. KEELING, 


‘Head- Master. 
AQCATION COURSES in FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ENGLISH, ITALIAN, &c, (Language and Literature. Phonetics), 
organised by the Vacation Courses Council in the University of burgh, 
August, 1906. Excellent staff of about Professors and Lecturers from 
France, Germany, &c. The Month's Course (two fortnights) will consist of 
—— 58 to 80 Lectures and yee in each language. Fees—Month, in ong 
Janguage, £2; fortmyht, £1 ; set of five tickets, 5s.--Syllabus from the 
Hon. Secretary, J. KIRKPATRICK, Professor in the University of Edinbureh , 


ERMANY.—BOARD and RESIDENCE OFFERED 


by yy ~y = pass Widow, from 52 guineas per annum. Private 
sitting-room for fami Exceed ingly pretty and inexpensive place, with 
great educational <n ln Conservatorium of Music, for seven guineas 
annum, Detached house, with garden and tennis court, in ducal grounds, 

bY see concerts; late dinner. Braciag climate, as near the Thuringian 
ountaings, Shooting. References amougst English Armyaud Clergy. Euglish 
church.—Addre:s, Frau Dr, SEYFARTH, Palais Augustenburg, Gotha. 




















DUCATION in 
School. All Educational advantages. German, 
Terms £45. - Bracing air, lovely snrroundings. —Appl 
MER, Halberstadt, Harz. Referee: Miss Cooper, Vicarage, 


ORAVIAN SCHOOTI, -for.BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. ‘horough training in GERMAN, the language of instrac- 

tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply fot-Prospectus to tle ‘Principal, Bev. B, 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia.__ 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE--an ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music. (Pianoforte, Guging, Organ, Violin, and Vivloncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Oppo portunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of ressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D. 
alerts. British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
‘reparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
RANCE.—GIRLS’ PROTESTANT HOME SCHOON. 


Excellent situation, 15 minutes from town; liberal arrangements. 


French, Painting, 
usic. to Miss . 
_ bin Hood's 








'reuch uage exclusively spoken. Special advautages for Drawing and 
fot ng. oderate terms.—Address Villa Coligny, Biborel-les-Rouen, Seine 
ieure. 





YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
irticulars. agg tae —4 recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
M,, 22 Craven Trafalgur Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Ad 
“ Triform, Loudon. ee elephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Invalids wishing to reside 

with Medical Men in any part of the Kingdom should apply to HON. 

£U., Association of Medical Men Receiving Resident Putients, 18a Hanover 

Btzoet, London, Nat or Bodorgan Mauor, Bournemouth from whom m may 
be obtained th® Book of Reference, ‘* Where Shall I Send my Patient 7 

Price 34. +» post-paid, 


DUCATION.—PROSPECTUSES and PARTICULARS 
of SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS 
in ENGLAND and ABROAD 
plied to parents free of ome. State full requirements. 
DIRECTO, University Agency, 122 Regent Street, London. Est. 1858, 








NORTH GERMANY.—Finishing | 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE.—700 pp. 


hee PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK. 

THE PARENTS’ GUIDE. 
Military Effciency in iuiite, and Preparatory School Introduct 

from Lord Roberts. 
General List of Preparatory Schools in Geographical Order, 
Special Articles dealing with all Careers tor Boys, 
2s. 6d. net; post-free, 2s. 10d. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd. 


RBTISsS TIO BOOK BINDING 
. Miss WOOLRICH, 5 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C., 
Half Bindings for Library Books. Old Books Washed and Mended, and 
Vellum MSS. Restored, Llluminating for Presentation Copies and Addresses, 
PUPILS RECEIVED, ‘Terms on application. Biudery open to Visitors, 


nmyYPEWRITING WANTED, 
Iaterary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, Further 
ticulars on application, —Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 


CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 
OLYMPIC GAMES CRUISE, April 11th to April 30th, 


£14. 14s, ALGIERS, TANGIER, LISBON, &. 


£10 16s. 64, ROME TOURS, also FLORENCE and VENICE. 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


RESH FISH, Direct from the World's Letgees Fish 
Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Frégh, Carriage 
a, Cleaued for Goeing. Quick Delivery. 6lbs., 2s.; 9ibs., 2s. 6d. ; liibe., 
3s. ; ‘ldlbs., 3s. 6d. ; 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured ‘Fish. 
NORTH "SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 

Two large spring Chickens, 4s. 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; trussed, 

Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order ; if in London, cash on delivery. - 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithield, London, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE IN TERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REV ERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Pupetet by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who se plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kintoa Jacques, B.D. Tins, fs, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free),— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheiflield. 
NOW READY. 


EW CATALOGUE OF RECENT REMAINDERS, 


New Books (not second-bund library copies) in all Branches of Literature. 
Free on application, 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discouut Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St. St., W. w. 


} .OOK BARGAINS.—All new. International Library, 20 





y Letter 





























vols. full morocco, £6 6s., three-quarter levavt, £5 5s., half calf, £4 10s., 
cloth, £3 Ws, ; Times Encyclopedia, cloth, 35 vols., £15; Debrett's Peorage, 
full calf. 1904, "36s., for 6s.; Payne Gallwey’s Duck Decoys and Wildfowler iu 
Ireland, 2 vols., 50s., for 25s. ; Oscar Wilde, Story of an Unhappy Friendship, 
large paper, portraits, &e., "15s. ; Lady Warwick's Warwick Castle and its 
Earls, 2 vols., 36s., for 16s. ; Pratt's Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Kobert- 
son‘s Organ Building, 2 vols., 31s. 6d., for 15s. ; Daily Mail's ‘World's 100 Best 
Pictures, ais. , for 7s. 6d.; "Houseliold Medical Adviser, col. plates, 2 
for 6s. 6d.; Doré Gallery, 42s., 7s. 6d. ist free.—BAKEK'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOUN BRIGHT STREET. BIRMINGHAM, 
OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Librariesentirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogs 


Ali the Newaud Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Boo 3, ke. New choice B 
for Presents. __Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


RUNDEL CGHROMOS. 


Large stock ; res d rare ones. Send stamp for this Month's List 
(which gives size and shape of each). 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAI AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIE, AMERICA, and ABRLUAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOG UED & ABRANGED, 
Telephone: Centra 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lowpon., Codes: Umicope and ABG 


140° STRAND, w. C., § and 37 37 PICCADILLY, + We LONDON. 























“DVICE as to CHO 108 of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a Lewd of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Muuager, Li. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Cyaven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH cen RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 


SCHOULS in Englantt and on the Coutineut.—Ceutrul Registry for ‘Teachers, 
2 Craven Street, CLuring Cross, 





A HOUSE WITH A REPUTATION FOR IDEAL 


MOTOR CLOTHING. 


Write for beautifully Illustrated Brochure containing full particulars and 
prices of Motoring Coats, Hats, Caps, Goggles, Boots, and Teoving? also 
Cc hauffeurs’ y_ Uniforms. 

HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 
Also at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Leeds, 
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A SERIES OF LETTERS UNDER THE GENERAL TITLE OF 


ROUND THE EMPIRE 


Will commence in “THE WORLD” dated March 27th, 
and will be continued as_ nearly as_ possible at 
fortnightly intervals during the next few months. 








THE writer of the articles, who has been specially 

appointed to represent “THE WORLD,” will have 
unusual opportunities of observation and inquiry. Travel« 
ling via the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal and Aden 
to Singapore, Hong Kong and Shanghai, and thence to 
Japan and home by way of Canada, he will visit in turn 
the chief points of strategical and commercial importance 


ALONG THE MAIN HIGHWAY OF THE EMPIRE 


and will write his letters from these places. 








The Subjects dealt with will include: 


THINGS SEEN -AND HEARD: a Candid Record. 


COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND JAPAN; 
The possibilities of keeping the line open in time of war. 


The strategical conditions in the Mediterranean, the Suez 
Canal, the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Pacific, in the 
event of a great maritime war. 


THE WAR STRENGTH OF OUR JAPANESE ALLY. 
THE MILITARY RESOURCES OF CANADA. 


SAFEGUARDING THE EMPIRE’S HIGHWAY, with a view 
to protecting and expanding the Empire’s trade. 


———_-_— Se = a 


THe articles will be written without bias, and as aon as is 

possible will be free from preconceived ideas. In the 
main it is intended to make them a plain statement of facts 
which have a direct bearing on Imperial, Local, Colonial, and 
International Politics. Primarily designed for the informa- 
tion of readers of ‘* THE WORLD,’ it is believed that the 
articles will be found useful by men and women Of all parties 
in enabling them to form a just estimate of a matter which 
vitally concerns the interests of the Empire. 


A Preliminary Article 66 THE WO RLD 99 of March a2oth. 
i i i 64d., post- free. 











—  ——— 








will be published in 


-LONDON: 1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C., and g Fleet Street, E.C, 
PARIS: 36 Rue du Sentier. 
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Ease in Writing 


is assured if you are the fortunate owner of a 
“Swan” Fountain Pen. You are then no 
longer at the mercy of a scratchy nib, a dirty 
ink-pot, or any of those many inconveniences 
that the old style of writing involves. You have 
a pen that will assist the 


Flow of Thought 


because it is always ready for use, because it 
runs smoothly and easily over the paper and 
does not fail. You can make a friend of your 
“ Swan,” and as a companion it possesses few 
equals, 


DOUGLAS STORY, the Noted War Correspondent, writes 


**It is a pleasure to say a good word of an old 
friend when that friend has been tried as severely as 
my ‘Swan’ Pen. It has stood by me in the Soudan, 
in South Africa, and in Manchuria, worked as hard 
as I worked, and never uttered a murmur of protest. 
My gratitude to it and its makers is sincere.” 


Prices (in 3 Sizes): 10/6, 16/6, & 25/- up to £20. 


Write for Catalogue with pictures of “Swans.” 


° HeadOffice —79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
abie od & Bard 93 Cheapside, E.C. 
j j Branches. 252 Regent Street, W. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS (3 Exchange St., Manchester. 
AND JEWELLERS, 37 Ave. de l’Opéra, Paris. 


New York and Chicago. 


MEDICAL CONGRESS 
AT LISBON. 


BOOTH LINE TOUR per R.M.S. ‘ AMBROSE,’ from Liver- 
pool 9th April, ri4 HAVRE and OPORTO. 

FIRST CLASS £22 THROUGHOUT, including accommodation at one of 
the best hotels in Lisbon for about 12 days, and return by R.M.S. ‘ANSELM,’ 
5,442 tons, due Liverpool 5th May. 

OTHER PORTUGAL TOURS, 13 to 27 days, £12 to £20, including all 
necessary expenses. Sailings every 10 days. 

Apply to 

THE BOOTH STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 








= 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
H.R.H. PRINCE OF WALES. 


** AQUASCUTUM” 
COAT. 


Price 3 Guineas. 


The Cloth and Waterproofing are both 
specially prepared, and can ONLY be 
obtained from us or our appointed agents, 


Insist on seeing the name 
on every garment. None 
genuine unless bearing 
an ‘Aquascutum’ Label. 


SoLE MAKERS: 


AQUASCUTUM L 


100 REGENT STREET, W. 











THEISM IS A BELIEF IN GOD 


and about GOD, based entirely on GOD’S WORKS, notably in 
the higher nature of man. 

REASON, CONSCIENCE, and LOVE being faculties which 
are never in dispute, and are the True Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the World. 


THEISTIC LITERATURE sent free on application 
to the HON. SECRETARY, POSTAL MISSION, 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH 
SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, Ww. 
SERVICES on Sundays at 11 and 7. 





A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 





Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
H@NIX FIR OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


66 K” 


“KK” Agent. 








66 K” 


BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
Where there is no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“kK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


SHOES. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence im submitting it to those 


17/46 99 





CASES FOR BINDING 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s, 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Comriunications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EpITor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s, 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








Cheques (and Post-Offce Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker,” 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


MEMOIRS OF 
ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE 


By SE VEN FRIENDS. 
Edited by E. G. SANDFORD, Archdeacon of Exeter. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations, in 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. net. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P, 
With Portraits, in 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. net. 


HENRY SIDGWICK: 
A MEMOIR. 


By A. S, and E. M.S. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


TRIBUNE.~—“ One of the most fascinating memoirs that have appeared in 
our time.” 














THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 


8vo, 10s. net, 


*,* Asymposium, somewhat in the manner of Helps, between a wealthy 
Liberal philanthropist, a K.C., a clergyman, an Independent minister, a stock- 
broker, a Cambridge historian, a military expert, an admiral, and “* Ego,” the 
recorder; the subject being War, Peace, and Arbitration, 


MEDIZ:VAL RHODESIA. 
By DAVID RANDALL-MACIVER, M.A., F.R.GS. 
Fully Illustrated, Demy 4to, 20s. net. [Zwesday. 


NERO. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 











E. WESTERMARCK’S NEW BOOK. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE MORAL IDEAS. 


By Epwarp Wrstermarck, Ph.D., Anthor of the “History of Human 
Marriage.”” In2 vols. Vol. L, 8vo, lds. net. 

Mr. L. T. Horwovsr, in the TRIBUNE.—“Dr. Westermarck’s book wil! 
take its place as the indispensable basis for any future theory either of ethical 
or sociological development...... A work of which it is not too much to predict 
that it will mark the beginning of a new era in the study of general sociology.” 


s-EVERSLEY SERIES—New Vol. 
BRIEF LITERARY CRITICISMS. By the late 


Ricnarp Hort Hutton. Selected from the Spectator and Edited by his 
Niece, Errzanetu M. Roscés. With Portrait, Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 








UNIFORM WITH THE COMPLETE TENNYSON. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, or Mirth and 
Marvels, With 20 INustrations on Steel by Cruixsuang, Lercu, and 
Baruam. New Impression. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. (Tuesday. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By 


Professor Hananp Hérrprsc, Translated by B. E. Merer. 8vo, 12s. net. 





VOL. IIL, COMPLETING THE WORK. 
DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


Written by Many Hands and Edited by Professor J. M. Batpwim, Ph.D., &c. 
In 3 vols., with Illustrations and extensive Bibliographies, Vol. IIL, In 
2 Parts, Imperial 8vo, 42s. net. 


*,* Previously Published, Vols. I. and IL, 2ls. net each. 


THE BITTER CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 
By Joux Sparco. With an Introduction by Rosert Huster. Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo, 68. 6d, net. 








VOL. Il. NOW READY. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PAPERS. By Francis Gatton, 
P. Geppes, M. E. Sapper, E. Westermarcsk, H. Hirrpine, J. H. 
Barwers, and J. 8. Sruant-GLenwie. Super-Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY OF CAPITAL: 


being a Complete Reprint of the New Principles of Political Economy, 
18%. By Joun Raz, M.A. 8vo, 178. net. 








THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE GASES OF THE ATMOSPHERE : 


THE HISTORY OF THEIR DISCOVERY. By Sir Witt Bamsay, 
K.C.B., F.B.S, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


MAOMILLAN and 00., Ltd, London 








By the Author of 
THE SOUL OF LONDON. 


Now Reapy, a New Novel by 
FORD MADOX HUEFFER, entitled 


THE FIFTH QUEEN 
THE FIFTH QUEEN 


FROM THE EARLY REVIEWS. 


“It is an ambitious theme which Mr. Hueffer has - 
taken, and we have NOTHING BUT CONGRATULA- 


TION for him on the resultant achievement......, this 
book further strengthens his position as ONE OF THE 
ABLEST OF THE YOUNGER WRITERS OF THE 
DAY.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Hueffer has accomplished a MEMORABLE 
PIECE OF WORK. There is power and thought in 
the characterisation, and the whole work has an 
astonishing effect in revealing to us the flesh and blood 
side of history.”—Daily News. 

“HIS BRILLIANT RECREATION of a very 
interesting period.”—Daily Mail. R 

















“His portrait of Catherine Howard, impulsive, warm- 
hearted, truth-speaking, yet daring amidst the most 
unprincipled intrigue, is SINGULARLY ATTRACTIVE 


AND LIFE-LIKE, making an admirable foil to the 
grimly-conceived Lady Mary.”—Tribune. 








When ordering from the Library or Bookseller, ask for 


THE FIFTH QUEEN. Forp Manox Hvuerrer. 6/- 
THE NEW SKETCH BOOK. W. M. THACKERAY. 7/6 net. 
MY CORNISH NEICHBOURS, Mrs. HAVELOcK ELLIS. 3/6 
MRS. ERRICKER’S REPUTATION. THomAs Cons. 6/« 
THE PURSUIT OF MR. FAVIEL. R. E. VERNEDE. 6/« 


All published by ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


offered by “‘The Bookman’ 
£300 in Prizes for the Best Books 

for Boys and Girls, viz. :— 
£100 for the Best Story for Boys, £100 for 
the Best Story for Girls, £100 for the 
Best Story for Little Children. 














FULL PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE 
EDITOR OF “THE BOOKMAN,” 27 PATERNOSTER 
ROW, LONDON, E.C, 





= 


Price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. 


DIFFERENT DRUMMERS. 


By EVELYNE E. RYND, 


Author of “Mrs. Green,” “The Riggleses,” 





The Times.—" The title is from Thoreau’s fine caving, *If a man does not 
keep pace with his companions, perhaps it is because he hears a different 
drummer’; and the author here shows that the bumour of ‘Mrs. Green’ is 
only part of her literary outlook, for she touches with real skill the lives of 
those who do not walk in step with that delightful charwoman. There is a 
touch of her in one or two of the stories, but they are very varied—three 
of them in Normandy—and, in all, the chords of real and tender human 
feeling are touched with skill and sympathy.” 

Glasgow Herald.—“ Lucidity, subtlety, and dramatic effectiveness are 
the distinguishing qualities of Miss Rynd’s exquisitely written stories,” 

Morning Post.—“ Miss Rynd has that true art of story-telling which 
leaves the reader ‘a little smiley round the lips, and teary round the lashes,’ 
Her ‘ Different Drummers’ are really admirable sketches. Slight, in somo 
cases unfinished, they are characterised by singular truth and . One 
never wishes for the little less, though in some cases the little more would 
have proved acceptable.” 


Published at the Offices of “ Counrnay Lirz,” Lrurren, 20 Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.; and by Gzoznem Newnes, Limrrep, 7-12 Southampton 
Street. Strand, W.C, 
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Have You Ever Tried 
Writing Letters to 
the Papers:? 





‘From some points of view, the correspondence columns of 
the newspapers and weekly journals are the most interesting 
of all. A paper has its own individuality, which remains 
the same week after weel:. Its correspondence columns give 
opportunity to the individuality of others, and all papers 
are glad to publish interesting letters giving the points of 
view of correspondents anxious to reach, or willing to inform 
or entertain, the reading public. 

“ The County Gentleman and Land and Water,” like other 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers: But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 


its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough | 


to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may .be inserted free. 

What subjects will .be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with.the.Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers: in, the country. Letters should be short. and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All lettérs for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marjed Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 


“THE GOUNTY GENTLEMAN 


AND 


LAND AND WATER” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
, 4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 





— 


MAPLE & CO © 


SANITARY 
BEDDING 


Those in delicate health, to whom restfy 
sleep is of the utmost importance should 
use MAPLE & CO.’S SANITARY BEDDING 
which has just that amount of resilieney 
which ensures comfort without being enen. 
vating. Maple & Co.’s Sanitary Bedding is 
made in their own factories from specially 
selected materials. Price List of Bedding 
sent free. 


SANITARY 
BEDDING 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


MUDIE’S - 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
IN THE WORLD 


OFFERED at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Every month Mupie's publish a fresh list (specially 

classified and annotated) of their English and Foreign 

Surplus Books and New Remainders. The list con- 

tains popular works on Travel, Sport, Army and 

Navy, Biography, eens = ae Economics, and 
iction. 


This List sent Fost-free on Application to any part of the World, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LTD., 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET; 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON. 


NEW SERIES. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 


(Founvep 1731.) 
MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 


CAPTAIN JOHN WARD, PIRATE. | REVIEWS. 
MY SCHOOLGIRL LIFE FIFTY|SYLVANUS' URBAN'S NOTE- 
YEARS AGO. BOOK. 
THE DESMOND REBELLION OF/THE CASTROS OF LEMOS. 
1580. LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
THE NEW IRISH PEASANT. REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 
a Ret; DOINGS OF A NO-! OBITUARIES. 
PP ged |SHORT NO 
FIGHTING FOR THE CROWN IN, PUBLICATIONS, . 








PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





SHROPSHIRE. TYPOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON 
ERASMUS’ DE COPIA. SOME NEW BOOKS. 
CORRESPONDENCE, GARDEN NOTES. 


Published in the Middle of the Month at the 
OFFICE OF THE OBSERVER, 125 Strand, London, W.C. 
, And of all Booksellers. 


Two of its features : 


THE SATURDAY PROBLEMS and PRIZES 


WE ST MIN STE R for Litterateurs. 
GAZETTE. . ONE. PENNY. All 
TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





of the Week. 


OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 
Primary Schools, By Dr. CATON. ‘If all such could be got to Jearn 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed...... 
full of good sense from cover to eover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905. 
“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s pry should not only escape 
many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should become the prophet 
of hygiene in his or her home.”"—Lancet, June 17th,-1905. 3d.; by post, 4d.. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
. Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £60,000,000. 











“F.C. G.’s” CARTOONS: 
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Do You Want Good Books? Ask for. | 


BLACKWOODS’ 





—_—_— 


Messrs. BLACKWOODS’ Books have met with 
almost universal success. Among the most 
successful are the following: 


HIS INDOLENCE 
OF ARRAS. 


(SECOND EDITION.) 
By W. J. ECCOTT, Author of ‘‘ Fortune's Castaway.” 


A wer says it reminds him of Dumas. It reminds me of no 
eel eine much int ted in ‘ His Indol ‘to think of anyone 
else.” —G. B. Sims, in the Referee, 





6s. 





WHETHER YOU ARE AN AUTHOR OR NOT, Ask for: 


THE AUTHOR'S 
PROGRESS. 


By ADAM LORIMER. 
Will Amuse You. 


Buy it. 5s. net. 





“No. I0r.” 


By WYMOND CAREY, Author of “ Monsieur Martin.” 


The popularity of this entrancing story of Louis XV. and the Pompadour 
may te chown by the fact of a Fourth Edition being called for. The cryptic 
signature of. the crossed daggers and 101 drawn in human blood covers the 
identity of an historic spy of that time. ' te : 

“Mr, Wymond Carey has enhanced our indebtedness to his ingenious pen 
by bis new venture into the field of romance."”—Spectator. 

Mr. Puxcu says :—* ‘No. 101’ is worth the full price.” : 

“It is a long time since I have ned the good fortune of reading so fine a 

istorical romance—a really excellent story.” 
at —Mr. W. 7. Sreap, in the Review of Reviews. 


68. 


WILLIAM PITT. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


Mr. Whibley's brilliant study of “‘the Saviour of Europe” is being read 
with very great interest. “ It has been left to Mr. enna m says the Daily 
Express, ‘‘ to do full justice to the man who may accurately be said to have 
founded the British Empire.” 

“ We cannot too warmly commend Mr. Whibley’s work to our readers. To 
read it is to be braced as by a tonic at the memory of a great and glorious 
past."—Mr, H. W. Wizson, in the Daily Mail, 


Illustrated, 6s. net. 


A FAMILY OF HEROES, 


THE HEARSEYS : 


Five Generations of an Anglo-Indian Family. 
By Colonel HUGH PEARSE, D.S.O. 
Portraits, 15s. net. 


“We have lately been assured upon the grave authority of a Blue Book that 
the British Empire covers one-fifth of the globe. The statement flatters 
while it bewilders us, This vast result has been achieved almost by accident. 
Our politicians have not sat in council that they might take hold of this island 
or that continent. Now and again they have deplored the incubus of the Colonies. 
But political indifference has not availed to contract our borders. The Empire 
has grown in spite of discouraging statesmen, and it has grown because not 
even the least MR ee Government has been able to check the spirit and 
enterprise of our adventurers abroad. 

Such a family as the Hearseys, for instance, whose romantic history has 
recently been written by Colonel Pearse, has done more than all our states- 
men toextend and to hold the British Empire. For five generations the Hear- 
seys have fought, served, and died in India. Their courage has equalled their 
devotion, and they have had the opportunities which brave men deserve. They 
have found the career which is always open to talents, and it is impossible to 
read of their exploits without enthusiasm.” 

—Mr. Cuaries Wu1s.er, in tho Observer. 











Ask your Bookseller. for BLACKWOODS' Spring Announcement 
List and their Latest Published Novel, 


LADY SARAH’S 
DEED OF GIFT. 


By E. ACEITUNA GRIFFIN. 6s. 
The autobiography of a flirt—an engaging narrative.”—Times. 





PORT ARTHUR: 
The Siege and Capitulation. 


BY 


ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 
Fully Illustrated, and with Maps and Plans. 


There have been many books on the Russo-Japanese 
War and not a few on the Siege of Port Arthur. - This 
volume, which has just been published, will probably 
rank as the most reliable and authentic for the general 
reader, and is certainly without equal in value to the 
soldier who wishes to know how and why the little 
Japs forced what was probably the strongest fortress 
in the world to surrender, and by what means they 
won through the great chain of gigantic barriers raised 
against them. No pains have been spared to make this 
work in every way worthy of the greatest achievements 
in modern warfare, and to present an accurate picture 
of what a bombardment of 500 guns means; the 
effect of an explosion of 2,000 pounds of dynamite ; 
and how famous generals, whose names are household 
words, act amid the scenes of their exploits. To this 
end there are many unique photographs (such as the 
appearance of 203-Métre Hill and its terrible burden 
of Japanese dead, taken immediately after the memor- 
able assault), diagrams to show the construction of the 
great forts and the methods of undermining them 
employed by the Japs, and two maps which are 
absolutely unrivalled in the extreme care and accuracy 
bestowed upon their preparation. The map of Port 
Arthur itself shows the position of every Japanese gun 
and the pesition of the hand-rails employed for 
bringing up the ammunition,—in short, it is a present- 
ment of the position of the two combatants exhibited 
in a way which enables the reader to understand the 
situation after a few minutes’ study better than he 
could do after many hours’ reading. 


MR. ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT’S 


GREAT WORK ON 


THE SIEGE OF 
PORT ARTHUR. 


One Guinea net. 


The FIRST PRESS NOTICE says :— 


‘*It is the best of the several books that have 
appeared on this subject ; and it is likely to remain 
the best for some time to come.”—Daily Graphic. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
OUR WATERWAYS. 


A Histo of Inland pontontion Considered as a Branch of Water Conservancy. 
y Ungu pRSHFORD. Pht e Ma rom pared to oO Tiluateate ‘the 
a Map pre us’ C) 

Book, “demy 8yo, 12s, net, 





THE 


TRANSITION IN AGRICULTURE. 


By. EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of “Railways and their Rates,”’ “Tho 
Organization of " &. With Map and Illustrations, large 
crown 8y0, 5s, net. 


THINGS INDIAN. 


By WILLIAM CROOEE, Editor of “‘Hobson—Jobson.” Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
[Ready next week. 
This work proposes to do for India what Mr. Basil Chamberlain's “Things 
Japanese” has done for Japan: to record a large quantity of interesting 
information which belongs neither to the Guide-Book nor to History, but is 
essential to the proper understanding of both, 


WESTERN CULTURE IN 
EASTERN LANDS. 


A Comparison of the Methods adopted by England and Russia in the Middle 
East. By ARMINIUS VAMBERY, C.V.O., Author of ‘Travels in 
Central Asia,” &. Medium 8vo, 12s. net. 


NOTEWORTHY FAMILIES 
(SCIENCE). 


An Index to Kinships in Near Degrees between Persons whose Achievements 
are Honourable, and have been Publicly Kecorded. By FRANCIS 
GALTON, D.C.L., Hon, D.Se. (Camb.), F.R.S., and EDGAR SCHUSTER, 
Galton Research Fellow in Natural Eugenics. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





A NEW NOVEL BY MR. BASIL LUBBOCK. 
JACK DERRINGER. 


A Tale of Doe Water. By BASIL LUBBOCK, Author of “Round the 
Horn Before the Mast.” Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


JUST shore —With a Photogravure Frontispiece, spententi, and 
Half-tone Illustrations, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. n 


A WOMAN OF WIT AND WISDOM: 


A Memoir of Mrs. ELIZABETH CARTER, one of the 
**Bas Bleu” Society (1717-1806). 


By ALICE C. C. GAUSSEN, Author of “A Later Pepys.” 











ON MARCH 20rx.—With 3 Photogravure Portraits, crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


ROBERT BROWNING 
AND ALFRED DOMETT. 


Edited by FREDERIC G. KENYON, D.Litt., F.B.A. 


ON MARCH 26rnu.—With a Photogravure Portrait of Mrs. Browning from 
a Chalk Drawing by Mrs. BRIDELL FOX. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
IN HER LETTERS. 


By PERCY LUBBOCK, 


BROWNJOHN’S. 
By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER. Crown §&vo, 6s. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Ph p35 NEWS,—“ A novel which will deservedly be widely read and 


oyed.” 
"a UA RDIAN. —*“It is not often that we come across a novel which gives as 
much real pleasure as this. 


THE POISON OF TONGUES 
By M. E. CARR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TRUTH’S ADVICE.—" Do you want to know of a really good and intorest- 
ing novel? Get the ‘Poison of Tongues.’ It is enthralling. 





London : SMITH, ELDER and OO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 
INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


A Comparative Study of Industrial Life in England, 
Germany, and America. 
By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A., M.D. 
2 vols. 8vo, 26s, net, 


THE TIMES. 
“Some of the chapters in these volumes are model records of economical 
investigation. They sum upclearly and succinctly, and, without exaggeration, 
vividly and often in picturesque phrase, the outcome of much careful, dis. 
passionate examination....... We know few recent books likely to be more 
instructive and helpful to employers and workmen.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

“ A book that will repay careful and thoughtful study...... The two volumes 
are packed with carefully sifted facts arranged in such a manner that it ig 
possible to arrive at some comparative idea of the present standing of the 
three rival nations. Its value is obvious, providimg {the observer has had 
sufficient opportunity to gather and compare his facts, and is possessed of an 
open and impartial mind...... The whole makes up an extremely interesting 
contribution to the discussion of how John Bull can be made efficient in hig 
methods and industries.” 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE JOURNAL. 

“This is, perhaps, the most valuable and suggestive contribution to the 
burning question of international competition in industry that has yet been 
written.. ...It is to be hoped that the book will receive the earnest considera. 
tion it merits from our captains of industry, from our legislators, and from 
the general public, and we heartily congratulate the author upon the produce. 
tion of a work of national importance and of absorbing interest.” 


BRITISH IMPERIALISM AND 
COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY 


By VICTOR BERARD, Secretary of the Revue de Paris, 
Translated by H. W. FOSKETT, M.A. Oxon. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


“The author is no enemy, no vicious critic. He has written a clever book, 
and has provided Englishmen, statesmen, and commercial men alike, with 
something that they may read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest with profit 
to themselves.”—Factory Times, 


THE PARSON’S OUTLOOK. 


Studies in Clerical Life and Character. 
By W. G. EDWARDS REES, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d, net, 


COLLOQUIES. 
THE PARSON’S PERPLEXITY. THE PARSON’S PRIVILEGES, 
THE PARSON’S OUTLOOK. THE PARSON’S SMALL TALK, 
THE PARSON’S SYMPOSIUM. THE PARSON’S POSTBAG. 
THE PARSON’S ELOCUTION, THE PARSON’S DISABILITIES 
THE PARSON’S CRITICS. THE PARSON’S HUMOUR. 
THE PARSON’S PROMOTION. THE PARSON’S MANNERS. 
THE PARSON’S HELPMEET. THE PARSON’S TRAINING. 
THE PARSON’S CHILDREN, THE PARSON’S AUTOCRACY, 
THE PARSON'S HOLIDAY. 











PROFILES. 
THE ARCHDEACON or EBBFLEET | THE DILETTANTE PARSON. 
SOME RURAL DEANS, THE VICAR OF CINDERBY. 
THE SUMMER CHAPLAIN, THE BECTOR OF ST. LUKE'S. 


THE KEY TO THE WORLD’S PROGRESS: 
being an Essay on Historieal Logic. By Crartes Stanton Devas, M. 
Sometime Examiner in Political Economy at the Royal University 
Ireland. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

*,* The object of this book is to give to the logic and history of 
Newman an economic or sociological setting, and thus to show that 
“for the explanation of World-history we must first have the true 
theory of the Christian Church and her life through eighteen centuries.” 


NOTES FROM NATURE’S GARDEN. By 


FRANCES A. Barpswett, Author of “Book of Town and Window 
Gardening.” With 32 Illustrations from Photographs, 8vo, 6s. 64. net. 


NATURE KNOWLEDGE IN MODERN 
POETRY : being Chapters on Tennyson, Wordsworth, Matthew Arnold, 
and Lowell as Exponeuts of Nature Study. By ALEXaypER Macxgre, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

















AT THE GATES OF THE EAST: 3 Book 
of Travel among Historie Wonderlands. Ry Jit, -Col. J. P. Baner, 
A.B., M.B. (Trinity College, Dublin), His Majesty’s Indian Medical 
Service. With 33 Illustrations, 8vo, 6s. net. 

Capitals of Eastern Europe—The Capital of Egypt—Southern 

Greece—The Eastern Adriatic—The Western Balkans. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.0, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S SPRING NOVELS are having an unusual success, and nearly all are in Second or Third Editions, 
‘METHUEN will publish on March 22nd a delightful NEW NOVEL by Mrs, FOLLER-MarTLAND, Author of “Page 


im the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre, * 


It is entitled BLANCHE ESMEAD. 


They have just published a New Volume, LOAVES AND FISHES, by Bernarp Capzs, and a highly interesting Collection 
of Letters by Mrs. STEVENSON, the mother of Robert Louis Stevenson, entitled LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 6s. net. They cover 


her life with her distinguished son in Samoa up to his death in 1894, 


RS, METHUEN would call particular attention to the New Volumes now ready in METHUEN’S STANDARD 
LIBRARY, a series of the great Classics of all Nations in SIXPENNY Volumes, 





Kindly write for Messrs. METHUEN’S Spring Illustrated Announcement List and their New Bulletin. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE, chiefly 


based Commentary of Benvenvto pa Iyota. By the Hon. Wrii1AM 
panel 0 Phase, M.A. With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Moone. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s, net. [Second Edition, 


MACEDONIA. By H. N. Bramsrorp. With many 
ions and Two Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

RB. have a book in which the most crying problem of the Near East 
is discussed and explained with entire clearness and a minute and personal 
knowledge such as no previous writer on the subject has possessed. For a 
long time to come, the book before us is likely to be the one authority upon 
the vital question of Macedonia. It is to this that all who wish to understand 
the situation of that unhappy region in its reality will have to turn, and the 
thing is done with such mastery of style and arrangement that even readers 
who have no special knowledge of the subject will find here a work of most 
attractive interest.” —Daily Chronicle. 


A BOOK FOR A RAINY DAY. By Joun Tomas 
Surra. Edited by Wrrrep Warren (John o’ London of T, P.’s Weekly). 
With 48 Mustrations, wide demy 8vo, 13s. 6d. net. 

A old boek, nvuch quoted by writers on London, in a modern dress. 
“One of the most delightful of London books.”—Globe, 

“A vastly entertaining book.”"—Morning Post. 

“Full of interest at nearly every page.”—T. P.’s Weekly. 


THE MANOR AND MANORIAL RECORDS. 


By 
Naruanret J. Hovz. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 
Antiquary’s Books, 

“Mr. Hone is a model of lucidity and interest."-—Morning Leader. 

“ One of the best popular accounts of a very interesting but little under- 
stood institution.” —Standaerd. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By G. LeG. Norcare. Fully 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The “‘ Life of Sir Walter Scott” treats of its subject both as man and author, 
and is in many important respects different from any other Biography at the 
service of present-day readers. Whilst Lockhart’s great work, the ‘* Letters” 
and the “Journal” have been freely utilised, notable particulars have been 
drawn, not merely from contemporary writers, but from memorials and recol- 
lections only giyen to the world in recent years. Abbotsford and the Scott 
country have been specially visited, and interesting details are given as to 
their condition at the preseut time. In the volume are collected fresh facts 
about Scott not to be found elsewhere. The illustrations are carefully 
collected from authentic and trustworthy sources. An entirely novel feature 
is a monograph on Scott as a lawyer by Francis Watt, Barrister-at-Law. 


ABOUT ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


LETTERS FROM SAMOA. By Mrs. M. I. Stevenson. 
Arranged by M. C. Batrovr, With 12 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
These final Letters of Mrs. M. I. Stevenson cover the period of her life in 
Samoa up to the death of her son (R. Louis Stevenson) in 1894. They are full 
of interesting pictures of the island and of the Samoans, as well as of the home 
life of Vailima itself, The illustrations are unusually intimate and interesting. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. 


By Mrs, WitLovcunr Hopeson, Author of “‘ How to Identify Old China.” 
With 4 Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 6s, 
“It is a book for the beginner, and is quite admirable. It is extremely well 
illustrated.” Morning Post. 
“A book of value and importance to all amateurs and connoisseurs.” 
“ Well arranged and full of information.” —Scotsman, —Pall Mali Gazette. 
“ Mrs, Hodgson discourses in a delightful way on her subject.” 
—Dirminghem Post. 


DEVELOPMENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE. By 
Vernoy F. Storr, M.A., Lecturer in the Philosophy of Religion in 
Cambridge University; Examining Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

An endeavour to analyse the conception of evolution or development, and to 
show that it includes the idea of purpose. The argument from design, as set 
forth by Paley, and criticised by Darwin, is examined and restated. The 
distinction between the organic and inorganic is investigated. Canons or 
ey any for interpreting and testing a process of development are suggested. 

‘he fal conclusion is that evolution in nature is Divine purpose at work. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE DAY. Arranged by R. 


Mopre Surrn. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE IRON TRADE. By J. Srepuen Jeans. 


trated, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, net. 


CHRIST IN ART. By Mrs. Henry Jenner. With 
4 Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. By 


Sr. Francis pe Sates. Translated by T. Barns, M.A. Small pott 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. [The Library of Devotion. 


A PRIMER OF RELIGION. By W. J. Oxprrexp, 
Janon ef Lincoln. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
This book is based on the Catechism of the Chureh of England, and is for 
use in families, 
TO-DAY. By J. OC. Wricur. 
A small volume of thoughts for each day. 


UTOPIA, and POEMS. By Sir Tuomas More. 


6d. net; cloth, 1s. net. 


Illus- 


[Books on Business, 


Demy 16mo, Is. 6d. net. 
Paper, 


[Methuen’s Standard Library. 


1s, net. [Methuen’s Standard Library. 


A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. 


By Wittuam Law. Paper, 6d. net; cloth, ls. net. 
(Methuen’s Standard Library. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated by SypevHAM 


&TarLor, Paper, 6d. net; cloth, 1s. net. [Methuen’s Standard Library. 





FICTION. 


THIRD EDITION, 


THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. By Bearrice Harra- 


pexy, Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“Tt has all Miss Harraden’s old strength, pathos, and insight, and the 
character drawing is superb.""—Morning Leader. 

‘* Briskly and dramatically written, with much quiet pathos and quaint 
humour.”"—Sketch. 

** The hand of the artist and the effect of the art that hides art are to be 
recognised in ‘The Scholar's Daughter.’ The book contains effective 
characterisation, and the adroitness with which the delicate mechanism is 
handled commands admiration.”"—Morning Post, 


THIRD EDITION. 
THE PORTREEVE. By Even Puruprorrs, Author of 
“The Secret Woman.” 


With a Frontispiece by A. B, Cottier, Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


“ This powerful tale moves like a river through the moorscape.”—Star, 
“Its characters are vitalised, and their passions touch uicken and 
sadden the reader in the same way that the Dartmoor scenery affects him.” 
—Dundee Courier. 
“Every figure in the book is alive; Ilet and Dodd, in particular, are 
magnificent creations, A fine book.”—Morning Leader, 
** Powerful and enthralling, and full of genuine human nature.”—Outlook. 
“Once more Mr. Phillpotts has depicted exceptional characters motived by 
the stronger emotions, the passions that give occasion for episodes dramatic.”* 
—Daily Chronicle. 
“Amid this finely conceived setting of quiet homesteads and 
scenery move the characteristic country people whom Mr, Phillpotts so well 
knows how to draw.”—Daily News. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE MAYOR OF TROY. By “Q” (A. T. Qurtusr- 
Covcn), Author of *‘ Hetty Wesley,” “Dead Man's Rock,” &, Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

“It is a merry story, rich with the fragrance of the sea, and overflowing 
with the quaint humours of an earlier day."—Daily News. 

“All Mr. Quiller-Couch’s literary qualities are present here, and all at their 
highest.”—Daily Chronicle. 

**Immensely enjoyable, with plenty of well-imagined action, plenty of keenly- 
noted character, plenty of fun, good writing, and atmosphere.” —Outlook, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


LOAVES AND FISHES. By Bernarp Capzs. 


8vo, 6s. 


DURHAM’S FARM. By C. C. Yetpuam. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This story, the scenery of which is laid in the Weald of Kent, describes the 
struggles of a clever, determined girl of twenty to save her invalid father from 
ruin, Finding circumstances too strong for her to compass this by legitimate 
means, she is tempted to commit a daring act of crime, for which she means 
eventually to make restitution, but that almost immediately brings about a 
wholly unforeseen catastrophe for herself. For this she finds herself bound 
at all costs, even if by confession and publicity, to save herself. In the end, 
by means entirely unsuspected, ruin is averted, and she and her father made 


happy. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE PATHWAY OF THE PIONEER. By Dotr 
Wr iarpe, Author of ‘‘ Uriah the Hittite.” Crown 8vo, 6a, 
“ A strong human interest pervades the book from the first line to the last, 
and through it all there runs a vein .’ yonuine sympathy.”—Tribune, 
“Sincere, forceful, and singularly impressive.”—Manchester Guardian, 
**A romance of infinite variety put before us with vigour, with vibrating 
sympathy, and with no little artistic perception.”— Westminster Gazette, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE HIGH TOBY. By H. B. Marriorr Warsoy, 
Author of {‘ Twisted Eglantine.” With a Frontispiece by C. A. Shep- 
person. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* A delightful set of stories. Dick, the hero, is swift and strong, brilliant 
in device, reckless and fortunate in danger.”—Morning Post. 

“A doubly delightful volume to those who like good stories, and like to 
have these stories told well.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND EDITION, 
ROSE AT HONEYPOT. By Mary E. Many. Crown 


Svo, Os. 

**A story full of human as well as of topical interest. Mrs. Mann is a 
faithful observer ; she realises acutely the limitations and the strength of the 
rustic intellect; and she has humour. The narrative abounds in charm aa 
well as in surprising strokes of realism.”—Spectator. 

** A story of varied and continuous charm. Upon Lorry Faraday Mrs. Mann 
bas lavished all her sympathy and skill, while Rose, with her sweetness, her 
allure, aad her touches of irresponsibility, is admirably felt.”—Trmes, 


VICTORY. By Mrs. L. T. Mrapg. Crown 8yo0, 6s, 


“Only Mrs. Meade could have written this book.”’—Outlook, 
** Full of those domestic touches in which the authoress excels.” 


" —Pall Mall Gazette, 
THE SCAR. By Francis Warrineron Dawson, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A fine strong story of which the setting possesses hardly less interest than 
the,characters or the action.”—Evening Standard. 

“The author has a remarkable faculty for description, and the life of old 
Virginia is set forth with a most skilful and minute vividness, Power 
THE SEA MAID. By Ronatp MacDonatp. With a 

Frontispiece by E. R. Hucurs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Here without question is an excellent novel, blended of adventuré, 

romance, farce, and clever characterisation in just the right proportions, We 


have rarely read s® delightful a romance or enjoyed one better.””—Guardian. 
“A rollicking story, extremely fresh and ent: rtaining,””"— Observer, 


Crown 


| permeates the whole story.”— World. , 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gasket. Paper, 6d. net; cloth, | 


_ THE GREAT MASSACRE, By ALvexanpre Dumas. 64. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 


Essex Street, Strand, W.O. 
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The “Library Edition” of RUSKIN. 


Edited, with Additions, from the Original Manuscripts, by 


E. T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 













This, th ONLY COMPLETE. EDITION, 
-consists of 80 DIFFERENT WORKS 


in 387 VOLUMES, Illustrated with © 


1,400 pLaTEs AND woopcuTs 


in addition to over 
100 OTHER DRAWINGS BY RUSKIN, not HitHERTO REPRODUCED, 
together with MUCH UNPUBLISHED Matter. 


















LIMITED JSSUE. SOLD ONLY IN Sets. 
- 22 VOLUMES NOW READY. 


Issued in chronological order at intervals of about one volume per month. 
Large medium 8vo (9} by 64), Holliston cloth, uncut edges. 







Each Volume contains a Preface giving a Biographical Account of the several Works, 
together with Selections from the Author’s DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE. 










JUST OUT,—Volume XXII, 


LECTURES ON LANDSCAPE, THE EAGLE’S NEST, ARIADNE FLORENTINA, 
and Michael Angelo and Tintoret. 


WITH NOTES FOR OTHER OXFORD LECTURES. 
584 pages, with 4 Woodcuts, 41 Plates (2 in Colour), and 3 Facsimiles of MSS. 


Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON writes in the “Tribune”: 

‘¢ Let no one suppose that this collection is mere reprint—vieux jeu—‘ that we 
knew it all before’; that it ‘gives us nothing new.’ It gives us much that is 
new and it gives us the old under new forms, , . + .” 


































METHODS OF PAYMENT FOR THE EDITION, 


No. 1.—£42 with Order, for the whole Set, whatever the nunrber a 
: Volumes (not less than 36). 


No. 2.—£15 with Order, and two further annual payments of £15 each, 
. and the balance (if any) to make up cost at, 25s. per 
Volume in the fourth year. 


No. 38.—Payment with Order of £27 10s. for Twenty-two Volumes, and 
| 25s. as cach succeeding Volume is published. 


No. 4.—Payment of 25s. per month for One Volume to be sent each neni 


A Volume as a Specimen and Complete Prospectus will be sent on application. 





London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Obating Cross Road. 
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